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CEC Dates 





Mar. 27, 1961 CEC at American Assn. of School Administrators Regional, Philadelphia 
April 4-8, 1961 CEC International Convention, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
June 28, 1961 CEC Program, NEA Annual Convention, St. Denis Room, Dennis Hotel, 2-4:30 P.M., 
Atlantic City 
Nov. 15-18, 1961 CEC Western Fall Regional, Olympic Western Hotel, Seattle 
Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1961 CEC West Central Fall Regional, Commodore Perry Hotel, Austin, Texas 
April 24-28, 1962 CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 4 
Mar. 31-Apr. 4, 1964 CEC International Convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIlinois 


*Convention Headquarters 








Other Dates 


Mar. 2-Apr. | 1961 Easter Seal Appeal 

April Teaching Career Month 

Apr. 4-6 National Assn. of State Directors of Special Education, Detroit 

Apr. 12-14 National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, N. Y., N. Y. 

Apr. 21-22 Southeastern Regional Conference, National Association for Retarded Children, Hotel 


Emerson, Baltimore (Apr. 23, Maryland Society for Retarded Children; same location) 
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CEC President Jack Birch (center) is shown here at a 
conference on special education for professional teacher 
education held Feb. 10th at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. With him at the left is Robert Stripling, 
professor, College of Education, and at the right, 
Darre! Mase, dean, College of Health Related Serv- 
ices at the University. 


Dear Colleagues: 


So many exciting events have marked this Coun- 
cil year that I’m having trouble getting them all into 
the notes I’m preparing for a talk at the Detroit 
convention. I'll report there on “The Status of the 
Council.” 


On Its Merits 


The young man said it seriously. “I do not feel 
that special education needs to be justified—or can 
be justified—on the ground that we should feel 
sorry for the handicapped and therefore give them 
extra assistance.” 

He went on. “Some children because of educa- 
tionally significant differences require special pro- 
grams to reach their fullest self-realization and 
economic usefulness. These programs put no quali- 
fications on self worth, but rather fulfill the Amer- 
ican tradition that each individual is precious and 
has the right to be treated as an individual—not to 
conform to a mold.” 

He is a young graduate student. Those are exactly 
his words. They maintained my confidence in our 
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future leaders. I thought you would like to know 
what he said, too. 


Time Out 


The year is rapidly approaching when the person 
who is chosen as the Council’s president will need 
to take a half-time leave from any regular position. 
I support the idea advanced by Ivan Garrison that 
the Council needs to busy itself about finding a way 
to help, and to make it more likely that a classroom 
teacher will frequently be president or hold another 
national office. This may mean providing the funds 
for a substitute for the time the teacher must be 
away from the classroom—and providing some sec- 


retarial help, too. 
CEC Research Proposals and Institutes 


Planning National Studies 


A request made by the Council’s executive com- 
mittee to the NEA for funds to support a small 
planning conference on research met with an imme- 
diate response in the form of a $1500 grant, with 
no strings attached. The grant from NEA will be 
used to develop a proposal or a group of proposals 
relating to the psycho-educational processes in the 
education of emotionally disturbed children. 


Regional Research Conferences 


Using the Cooperative Research Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education as a consulting resource, 
William Kvaraceus, CEC’s research committee 
chairman, and Harrie Selznick, CASELSS research 
committee chairman, and I met recently to plan 
regional conferences on research for leaders in spe- 
cial education. We hope specific announcements can 
be made at the Detroit Convention on the first of 
these. Congratulations to the administrative group 
for putting the idea forward! 


Sand in My Shoes 


Several colleagues at the University of Pittsburgh 
scoff at the statement, but I stoutly maintain that 
chance alone resulted in the timing of the important 
conferences and meetings which took me to Florida 
in February. Whatever the reason, my first visit to 








Florida was a warming experience, inside and out. 
Daytona Beach, Gainesville, and Miami were de- 


lightful, and the high professional spirit everywhere 
matched the hearty friendliness. Another visit is 
scheduled soon, to Jacksonville, and I’m certainly 


looking forward to it! 


Standards for Professional Competence in 
Teaching 


General recognition of basic professional qualifi- 
cation is on the way, ‘though many obstacles re- 
main. The Council is working with more than 20 
organizations—some professional, some volunteer, 
and some governmental—to lay the groundwork 
and establish the firm understandings which will 
assure a durable structure of standards of profes- 
sional training to be developed. Our executive sec- 
retary, Harley Wooden has piloted the Council most 
effectively and with utmost delicacy in this un- 


charted area. 


Too Many Friends? 


No organization has too many friends. Much 
staff activity at the national and regional levels 
is frankly designed to establish and maintain friend- 
ly relationships with other organizations, large and 
small. Thoughtfulness in consulting with other 
groups, especially about areas of overlapping con- 
cern has beneficial effects. 

I call this to your attention because you may 
want to consider similar activity on the state and 
local levels. Mutual understanding with other state 
and local groups related to the handicapped and 
gifted can have helpful consequences. It is time 
consuming and it often requires adaptations on our 
own part, but the major outcomes are wholesome. 


Help Us To Grow 


As the winter comes to an end, let us give thanks 
to the Almighty God who has allowed us to enrich 
our lives through experiencing once again His won- 
derful turning of the seasons, and let us ask together 
for the strength and courage to move forward in 
harmony and with wisdom. 


Cordially, 
Jack W. Birch 





Are you interested in the gifted? 


Do you wish to provide more chal- 
lenging educational opportunities? 


If so, 
AFFILIATE 
with 
THE ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS 
OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


This CEC division is open to any 
CEC member 


The Association, one of the newest divisions of CEC, was 
organized to provide opportunities to exchange informa- 
mation and materials on problems and progress relative 
to our gifted children. 


Join Now! 
The dues are only $2. per year, payable to 


Gertrude Barber, Administration Annex 
224 French Street, Erie, Pa. 


The Association seeks to provide leadership through 
—the collection and dissemination of information 
—a NEWSLETTER 
—special programs at the CEC convention 


—personnel experienced in educating the gifted for work- 
shops and conferences. 


Other Association officers are: 


President: Edna R. Oswalt 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Secretary: Virgil Ward 
U. of Va., Charlottesville 


Treasurer: Jack Birch 


Past President: U. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Albert I. Oliver 
School of Education, 
U. of Pa. 
Philadephia, Pa. 


President Elect: 


Ruth Martinson 
Long Beach State College, 
California 


Membership Chairman: 
Gertrude Barber 
Asst. Superintendent of 
Schools, Erie, Pa. 


Newsletter Editor: 
Marilyn Wilhelm 
262 Conniston Ave., 
Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 











Emotional and Psychological Background 
of the Neurologically Handicapped Child 


FTEN a teacher, a therapist, or other non- 
O medical professional persons working with 
neurologically handicapped children will question 
the reasons for certain medical philosophies in- 
volved in the treatment of such children. While 
they will rarely doubt the value of treatment of 
actual medical situations, such queries will often 
arise around psychological handling. 

Since interdisciplinary communication is the key 
for successful habilitation of children with cerebral 
palsy and related disorders, this paper will present 
some reasons for the physician’s orientation to 
psychological conditions in these syndromes. 


The Physician’s Orientation 


The orientation of the physician to the emotional 
and psychological makeup of the neurologically 
handicapped child is primarily based upon struc- 
tural and biochemical knowledge of the nervous 
system. Thus, he has felt that brain damage in- 
evitably produces deprivation in the physical, in- 
tellectual, and emotional areas of development. 

Recent advances in medical and sociology fields 
are changing some basic concepts about the ability 
of the nervous system to compensate for variances 
in growth and development. In addition, a better 
understanding of the role of genetics, biochemistry, 
and neurophysiology helps to clarify reasons for 
the ability of some children to make good emotional 
adjustments. and others to make poor adjustments 
regardless of the extent or severity of the physical 
handicap. 

The physician who is involved in the total care 
of neurologically handicapped children must first 


e@ ERIC DENHOFF is medical director, Meeting Street 
School for Handicapped Children, Providence, Rhode Island. 

This paper was presented at the Third West Virginia 
Conference of the Handicapped, sponsored by the Nemours 
Foundation, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, 
September 28-29, 1960. 
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consider the factors which are producing disability. 
He must be able to categorize the components of 
the problem: hereditary or environmental, neuro- 
motor or sensory, intellectual, emotional, or socio- 
logical. Then he must formulate a total plan of 
treatment which is oriented to attack all phases of 
the problem in order of importance. He must 
correlate the treatment plan with sequences of 
development, and must include the problems of 
the family if he is to help the patient eventually 
to achieve independence and psychological matu- 
rity. The role of heredity, environment, organic 
brain dysfunction, psychologic factors, and sensory 
deprivation in the emotional and _ psychological 
makeup of the neurologically handicapped person 
will be discussed. 


HEREDITY: 
has great influence on overall growth and develop- 


Everyone recognizes that heredity 


ment. Recent analysis of chromosomes have dem- 
onstrated that improper dysfunction with the pro- 
duction of an additional chromosome can be asso- 
ciated with a variety of congential anomalies as 
well as certain types of mental deficiency(1). 
These findings suggest that defective growth and 
development are more influenced by genetic muta- 
tions than by early fetal anoxia resulting from 


noxious influences during the early weeks of 
pregnancy. 


Such influences can be carried into practical 
clinical investigation among families of cerebral 
palsied children(2). When multi-disciplinary stud- 
ies are made upon parents and siblings of these 
children, it tentatively appears that a main reason 
helping some cerebral palsied children make bet- 
ter adjustment than others is the intellectual, per- 
ceptual, and emotional superiority of the family. 
Visual-motor and related perceptual problems ap- 
pear in many families where total adjustment of 
the handicapped child fails to meet expectancy. 


ENVIRONMENT: While there is subtle contro- 
versy between those of psychoanalytic and organic 
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orientation as to the reasons for behavior problems 
in children, there is a growing recognition that 
personality and emotional stability may be unfa- 
vorably influenced before, during, and shortly after 
birth by a multiplicity of environmental factors. 
There is an increasing amount of evidence to show 
that such children may be predisposed to varieties 
of handicaps—neuromotor, sensory, and behavioral 
—if they are subjected to stress or deprivation at 
a later period. Knobloch and Pasamanick(3) have 
demonstrated an increased amount of brain damage 
in the lower socio-economic strata, where a higher 
incidence of complications of pregnancy and pre- 
maturity are found. These factors combined with 
limitation of exposure to learning experiences often 
found in the lower socio-economic groups, can 
depress the development of favorable behavioral 
characteristics. Slower than expected developmen- 
tal progress in these children, then, can be explained 
largely by the presence of damage to the central 
nervous system. In addition, these babies cannot 
be gratified by the usual maternal psychologic 
factors so important to the development of person- 
ality at this early stage in life. Later, during the 
preschool period, further interference with psycho- 
logical performance can be influenced by socio- 
cultural forces. As a result, such persons grow up 
to become more prone to mental illness and psycho- 
somatic complaints if they happen to meet up with 
stress sufficient to precipitate such illness. 

In essence, such information implies that many 
so-called “normal” children are neurologically dam- 
aged at birth. With due consideration to the role 
of heredity in the constitutional makeup, favorable 
environment with adequate exposure to learning 
opportunities can make it possible to overcome 
initial neurological deprivation. It is important to 
recognize the sensibility of such a concept if we 
are to agree that our modern approach to the 
“total” rehabilitation of the neurologically handi- 
capped child is valid. 


OrcANiIc Brain DysFuncTion: Although the 
knowledge is incomplete as tc the relationship of 
the diencephalic brain center to cerebral dysfunc- 
tion and psychological inadequacy, there is now 
recognition that a characteristic group of behavior 
symptoms are associated with children with his- 
tories of anoxia or trauma at birth or during the 
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early years. These characteristics are an under- 
lying and often a “hidden” factor which may 
contribute to emotional problems of adjustment 
in later life. They are first manifested as feeding 
and sleeping difficulties in infancy, but gradually 
emerge as hyperactivity, destructibility, short-atten- 
tion span, and mood swings in the school child. 
A comprehension by the child of his basic inad- 
equacy of adjustment, and a failure of parents and 
teachers to understand that such behavior is un- 
controllable by the child, inevitably leads to later 


emotional problems. 


PsycHoLocicaL Factors: There has been rec- 
ognition that intense mother-child and child-parent 
problems can occur in the early weeks of life if 
the child is neurologically damaged at birth (4). 
Whereas irritable infants with sleeping and feeding 
problems were believed to reflect a cold, impersonal 
maternal attitude, it is now understood that in 
the majority of instances a baby who cannot re- 
spond to mothering often cannot do so because 
of the hyperkinetic impulse disorder previously 
described. 

Failure to respond to love and affection gives 
the mother a feeling of inadequacy. Her inability 
to gratify her child leads either to rejection of him 
or a deep concern about her own self-worth. 

Although the mother tries to convince her hus- 
band and her physicians that a problem exists, it 
often takes many months before any definite physi- 
cal signs or symptoms develop to corroborate her 
feelings. By this time. a deep-seated, psychological 
problem has set in, both in mother and child. 
Often they may be irrevocable, or may take many 
years to straighten out. 

As these children appreach adolescence, the 
hyperkinetic behavior gradually resolves, but the 
child is also left with a feeling of intellectual and 
emotional inadequacy which leaves him prone to 
later mental breakdown. 


Sensory Deprivation: New information sug- 
gests that often mental retardation is not the result 
of a general defect of intelligence, but may be due 
to structural damage or biochemical and malfunc- 
tion of the cerebral systems of vision and audi- 
tion(5). Visual and auditory impulses can be in- 
tegrated improperly within the systems which con- 
trol such responses. Such disturbances result in 
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perceptual impairment. Such an impairment in- 
volves two branches of a system, intake and out- 
put, both in the visual and auditory areas. There 
is little question that these disturbances can affect 
motor integration and output, and create intense 
behavioral and emotional disturbances as well. 
These latter problems are often confused and be- 
lieved to represent the signs and symptoms of 
mental deficiency. Rather such distortions of be- 
havior are more related to visual-motor and audi- 
tory perceptual difficulties. These problems are 
organic ones and are underlying causes for psycho- 
logical maladjustment. 

Psychotic symptoms have been produced in pa- 
tients who are sensory deprived. Mental symptoms 
have been produced in patients with eyes bilaterally 
patched so that vision is occluded temporarily. 
Hypnagogic symptoms, i.e. symptoms resulting from 
a reduced state of awareness of the environment 
appears to precipitate the emotional upheaval (6). 

Limitations in the sense of touch and proprio- 
ception are major contributors to the production 
of hypnagogary in cases of sensory deprivation (7). 
Such findings are particularly appropriate to cases 
of spastic hemiplegia where there is kinesthetic loss, 
and where strabismus and its complications have 
left the child handicapped visually as well as per- 
ceptually. Perhaps personality variances of such 
persons can be explained on the basis of this 
material. 

Children who present organic behavior problems 
with the inevitable emotional sequela and sensory 
impairment often develop distortions of self-image. 
Such distortions create problems of body anxiety 
and subsequent interference with ability to perform 
physical skills at their own developmental level. 
Soon motivation is depressed, and their behavior 
is characterized by introversion and withdrawal 
from group activity. 


Discussion 


These are some of the reasons why neurologic- 
ally handicapped children fail to adjust and never 
contribute appreciably to society. The physician 
must be able to recognize and understand such 
complexity if he is to help these children achieve 
emotional maturity. He must examine the total 
problem and help the child and the family make 
realistic adjustments. He must begin by trying to 
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give the handicapped child a functionally efficient 
physical plant. He must ruthlessly establish goals 
based upon physical efficiency, intellectual ad- 
equacy, and emotional stability. 

A normal baby is a bundle of potentialities that, 
with proper nourishment, can develop into actu- 
ality. A cerebral palsied baby is no different. How- 
ever, in these cases actuality can only develop when 
every facet of their physical and emotional makeup 
is explored and exploited. By providing these chil- 
dren with a climate of exploration and motivation, 
they can achieve a surprising degree of physical 
skill, intellectual strength, and emotional maturity. 
The evidence that environment can help overcome 
early neurologic deficit and its sequelae is encour- 
aging at a time when our basic knowledge is poor 
about the relationships between neuroanatomic defi- 
cit, neuro-motor function, and eventual emotional 
and social adjustment. 


Summary 


The emotional and psychological makeup of the 
neurologically handicapped child is influenced by 
underlying organic deficit which results in a variety 
of overt and hidden disabilities. These contribute 
to poor environmental adjustment and emotional 
problems. 
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CHATTANOOGA’S PROGRAM 
For Talented Youth 


” THE spring of 1959, a community conference on 

gifted children was held in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. The conference was organized by the Junior 
League of Chattanooga, but sponsorship included 
65 business and professional organizations and the 
public school systems concerned. Attracting nation- 
wide attention as the first such community type 
conference in the South, attendence at the various 
meetings ranged from groups of 100 up to general 
sessions of 3000. 

The first phase of the conference involved a meet- 
ing of parents interested in gifted children. This 
was followed by large general sessions, with a 
nationally prominent speaker, the purpose being to 
clearly identify the area of concern. The second day 
of the conference was limited entirely to local par- 
ticipants and leadership. Operating on the work- 
shop basis, sections were held involving business 
and professional leaders, as well as leaders in the 
public and private schools. Workshops were held 
in the following areas: Fine Arts; Creative Lan- 
guage Skills; Science Primary Education; Leader- 
ship; and Technological Arts. The result of this 
conference was an urgent plea from each of the 
workshops groups that the community utilize its re- 
sources better to provide for its talented youth. 

Following the successful community conference, 
the Junior League voted to establish in cooperation 
with the University of Chattanooga a Talented 
Youth Program. Providing a $21,000 grant for a 
three-year-period, the Junior League hoped to de- 
velop the type of program which those people in 
the workshop had felt would best develop talented 
youth. Because of the geographic location of Chat- 
tanooga, in which the metropolitan area touches 
three states, combined with a rigidly separated 
city-county-type school system, it was decided that 


e@ WALTER B. BARBE is former director of the Junior League 
—University of Chattanooga, Talented Youth Program, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and presently head, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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to be effective any talented youth program would 
have to encompass the entire area rather than be 
limited to any single school system. 


Statement of Purpose 


The purpose of the Talented Youth Program 
were: (1) to aid in the identification of talented 
youth in the Chattanooga area, (2) to support exist- 
ing community programs which offer enrichment 
to talented youth, (3) to recruit leaders within the 
community who would volunteer their services to 
work in their area of specialization or to aid in the 
organization of groups of talented youth to work 
with community leaders in specialized areas, and 
(4) to provide a center through which talented 
youth could be tested, parents, and children could 
be counseled, and the development of talented youth 
could be encouraged. 


Organization Of Program 


It was decided early in the planning for the Tal- 
ented Youth Project that the definition of “gifted- 
ness” would be as broad as possible. The goal 
would be not only to identify those children whose 
talents were already easily recognizable, but also 
to develop potentially talented children. For this 
reason, although individual intelligence testing took 
place in many cases, no lower IQ limit as such was 
set. 

It was decided that interests in the subject matter, 
and willingness to attend sessions, would be the 
first basis upon which children were included in 
any offering. If the level of the work could be kept 
high, this in itself would provide a screening pro- 
cess. It is not likely that students would continue 
to attend sessions which were beyond their com- 
prehension. 

In the beginning the program dealt with after- 
school and Saturday offerings. The teachers vol- 
unteered their services and there were no charges 
to the children. 
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The first group to meet was entitled, “From 
Numbers to Computers.” This dealt with the theory 
of the IBM Computer. Notices were sent to all high 
school science teachers within a 50-miles radius of 
Chattanooga asking them to recommend children 
for the program. To those children recommended, 
special invitations were sent notifying them of the 
time of meeting and meeting place. In addition to 
this, there was newspaper publicity inviting other 
interested high school students to attend. About 
175 high school students attended the first session 
and the following sessions contained about 125. 
The size of the group was much greater than had 
been anticipated, but clearly demonstrated the de- 
sire of students to participate in this type of activity. 
A number of students were not even good science 
students at school, but in many instances possessed 
great intellectual curiosty and desire to learn. Had 
the program included rigid grade requirements or 
IQ requirements, it is doubtful if many of the chil- 
dren would have qualified. The fact that they con- 
tinued to attend for 12 consecutive sessions. meeting 
once each week for two-hour periods, indicated 
that they were at least obtaining something from 
the program. 

Through newspaper publicity, talks to civic 
groups and professional organizations, additional 
people were recruited to work with groups of chil- 
dren. With the use of a committee,on the basis of 
the judgment of a committee and the director of 
the program, people were selected in a wide variety 
of fields to offer special programs for talented youth. 

The program beginning as an extra curricular 
activity, has now spread into the school day. The 
goal is not to have the talented youth program 
operating all of these classes, but rather to encour- 
age such groups as the Engineer’s Club, French 
Club, and other local organizations to operate pro- 
grams themselves in their specialized area. 


Results 


Programs were established for children at all age 
levels. In the first year of operation, the following 
groups were organized under the sponsorship of the 
Talented Youth Program: 


1. From NumBers TO Computers: A theo- 
retical electronics course for high school 
science and mathematics students. Approxi- 
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mately 125 high school students regularly 


attended two-hour sessions. 


2. LABORATORY ScIENCE: Third grade chil- 
dren worked one afternoon each week in a 
high school science laboratory. They were 
taught by two high school science students, 
under the direction of the high school 
teacher. Laboratory 
taught, with experiments being demon- 


techniques were 
strated and performed by the children 
themselves. 

3. Microsio.ocy: A carefully selected group 
of fifth and sixth grade students worked 
each Saturday morning at the local hospi- 
tal under the direction of a pathologist, 
a bacteriologist, and two laboratory tech- 
nicians. 

4, CREATIVE Writinc: Junior high school 
students interested in creative writing, who 
demonstratted that they had mastered the 
basic skills of good English usage, met 
once each week for a course in creative 
writing. 

5. Great Decisions, 1960: A group of high 
school seniors met once each week, follow- 
ing the course set up by the Adult Educa- 
tion Council. 

6. LANGUAGE Group: A group of upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school students 
met one day each week to work with a vol- 
unteer French teacher. Particular emphasis 


was given to pronunciation. 


The intention of the program during the first 
year was to offer in as many different areas as pos- 
sible, and to children of as many different ages as 
possible, activities which would demonstrate the 
feasibility of using volunteer community people 
as teachers. After only a few months of operation, 
it soon became apparent that there were ample adult 
volunteers, both qualified and willing to devote 
time, who could function successfully as teachers. 
The supply of children who were willing to partic- 
ipate and devote the time and energy necessary 
for enrichment activities is apparently without 
limit. 

The summer program offered opportunity for 
many different types of activities. Science classes 
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for third and fourth grade children were offered 
in the areas of biology, physics, and natual science. 
A course in typing for upper elementary children, 
for which a local typewriter company loaned port- 
able typewriters, was highly successful. Both French 
and Spanish classes attracted a large number of 
children. The unique offering of German, which 
included both children and their parents, met with 
a high degree of success. 

The number of offerings continues to grow. As 
adults volunteer their services along particular lines, 
children are identified either through recommenda- 
tions by their teachers, tests, or by interest in the 
subject matter. In other situations, as children are 
identified who need help or need enrichment in 
certain areas, appeals are made either to local pro- 
fessional groups or through newspapers, and vol- 
unteers are soon forthcoming. Summer offered a 
particularly good opportunity for this type of en- 
richment. 

The activities of the Talented Youth Program are 
not limited just to offering enrichmennt classes. 
With the help of volunteer workers, a printed di- 
rectory of enrichment activities in the Chattanooga 
area was prepared. This was distributed to all 
schools in the area, and was made available to 
parents and teachers searching for enrichment pro- 
grams for children. More than 200 children were 
given complete batteries of tests during the first 
year of the program, with parental and child coun- 
seling taking place in each instance. A scholarship 
fund was established which has been awarded to 
one high school senior to begin college, and another 
to a graduate student majoring in the area of educa- 
tion of the gifted. 

Junior Leagde members are assigned to each of 
the offerings to aid the professional person in the 
routine clerical duties of teaching. All adminstrative 
matters are handled through the Talented Youth 
Office at the University so that the professional vol- 
unteer teacher has only to be concerned with teach- 
ing the subject matter. Without exception there 
has been great enthusiasm on both the part of the 
teachers and the part of the children. 


The Future Of The Talented Youth Program 


The Talented Youth Program has demonstrated 
clearly that there are ample resources within the 
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community to provide many enriching experiences 
for all children. The enthusiastic response both by 
adult volunteers and by children interested in en- 
richment activities assures the continuation of the 
program. Although the program is not an integral 
part of the school systems themselves, there is cer- 
tainly no reason why these duties could not be as- 
sumed by guidance workers at the school and ele- 
mentary school level. Of no less value than the 
offerings themselves are those concomitant factors 
which result from any successful program. 

Talented youth are receiving more recognition 
than ever before. The general anti-intellectual at- 
titudes sometimes found in high schools is diminish- 
ing. The love of learning, without regard for grades, 
is being developed. Underachievers are being given 
an opportunity to perform in the area of their 
interest. For all of these reasons it is not likely that 
the Talented Youth Program in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, will be merely another “flash in the pan” 


effort soon to be forgotten. 





EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND invites you 
to register with its National Personnel Referral Service. 


Schools and other organizations 
throughout the United States are 
developing unique programs for 


blind students. 


Your professional abilities are need- 
ed for administrative and key teach- 


ing positions. 


Write for Registration Form 


National Personnel Referral Service, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New York 
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Post-School Adjustment of 


Former Educable Retarded Pupils 


Background to the Problem 


rR. Epcar DoLit, (7) when commenting on the 
D ultimate adjustment of the mentally retarded, 
in 1934, set forth a challenge which has yet today 
been largely ignored: 


“Our approach to the problem of mental deficiency 
today is limited to a body of knowledge gained from 
the social failures within this class. Less than 10% 

of all the feeble-minded and probably not more than 

5% ever reach our public institutions. We cannot 

much longer overlook the fact that the remaining 

90-to-95% do not reach our institutions and are not 
all social failures even though their success may be 
only at a low cultural level.” 

Peterson and Smith (12) recently reported a 
comparative analysis of the civic and occupational 
adjustment of a group of educable retarded adults 
and a parallel age group of high school graduate 
adults of normal intelligence. This study revealed 
an adult adjustment equivalency of the retarded 
and normal groups in terms of: present job satis- 
faction; job tenure of the female subjects; infre- 
quency of application for unemployment compen- 
sation; age at time of marriage; number of chil- 
dren per marriage; church membership; voting 
participation; and lack of financial dependency. 
Eighty percent of the school-age children born to 
the retarded group were found to be of average 
intelligence. 

The adjustment of the retarded adults was re- 
ported to have been inferior to that of their intel- 
lectual and educational superiors in several areas. 
The major differentiating factor might well have 
been income since the median wage of the retarded 
was only 61 percent of that of the normal group. 
This disproportionate wage is perhaps related to 
other observations, i.e. the retarded group were 
living in below-average areas in substandard homes, 
having fewer homeowners, and having a smaller 
proportion of married adults. Other areas of poorer 
adjustment than the normals included higher di- 
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vorce rate, lesser participation in civic organiza- 
tions, and a greater number of legal offenses com- 
mitted. 

Perhaps the only unexpected element in the re- 
sults reported in this comparative adjustment study 
of adults of inferior and of normal intelligence was 
that the retarded group had demonstrated such a 
high degree of adequacy and equivalency to their 
mental superiors in so many areas. 

Many reflections of the retarded adults’ com- 
munity adjustment of the Peterson and Smith 
study are comparable to those found in the present 
study, including: age at time of marriage; number 
of children per marriage; intellectual level of off- 
spring superior to retarded parent; employer satis- 
faction with retarded employees; employment chief- 
ly in unskilled and service areas; percentage of 
married adults; lack of voting and civic partici- 
pation; and financial independency of the group. 

Differences in the reported results indicate the 
present study’s retarded population to have a great- 
er percentage of employment, lower frequency of 
job changing, better living environments and homes, 
greater amounts of material possessions, consider- 
ably fewer law violations, and greater participation 
in the military services. 

All recommendations based on the Peterson and 
Smith study have a highly similar counterpart 
among those that evolved during the present study. 

Many studies have brought the various inade- 
quacies of the mentally retarded to public view 
and even the currently held definitions of mental 
retardation are couched in negative phrases stress- 
ing inadequacies. Perhaps this atmosphere of 
negativism and hopelessness has been a more power- 
ful inhibitor of educational progress in the area of 
mental retardation than has ever been fully realized. 
This study has been planned to determine which 
positive adjustments can and are being made by 
former pupils of classes for the educable retarded 
and thus set forth some modern goals for educators 
of retarded children. The profession is quite aware 
of the inadequacies of the retarded; it is time now 
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to examine closely the achievements of this group 
and to determine the areas of success and function- 
ing in which they are adequately performing in 


their society. 
Nature of the Problem 


Altoona, Pennsylvania, like many cities, has had 
a special education program for the educable re- 
tarded for over 40 years. A considerable number 
of such children have passed through this program 
and into the adult community before records were 
made of their success or failure. Educational pro- 
visions for the retarded have been founded upon 
varying subjective philosophies rather than upon 
data resulting from scientific investigations of the 
student and adult needs of this group. An analysis 
of the adult adjustment status of a sampling of this 
Altoona alumni to provide objective data was felt 
to be a mandatory basis for the construction of an 
improved curriculum for future retarded pupils. 
Only by observing the adequacy of the finished 
products of any program can its validity, effective- 
ness, and desirable modifications be determined. 


Subjects 


A random sample of 614 names was selected from 
the 1500 total names recorded in the special edu- 
cation files of former pupils of that department. A 
mailing address was located for 421 of these sub- 
jects or their parents and a brief personal data 
questionnaire was sent to these people. Three- 
hundred and thirty-three or 79.3% of the 421 
persons provided the desired information and an 
analysis of it revealed the following: 














Status Males Females Total Percent 
Employed 163 33 196 58.9 
In Schools 4 ~ 4 1.2 
Unemployed 28 15 43 12.9 
Full time housewife - 74 74 22.2 
Address unknown by parent 9 3 12 3.6 
Deceased 4 - 4 1.2 
Totals 208 «=s«125-—'—is«333~—:t«(‘éiOO 


Thus for the total 333 persons with whom com- 
munication was possible the following classification 
is made: 
274 or 83.2% were employed (employed plus school 
plus full-time lkousewives) 

43 or 12.9% were unemployed 

16 or 4.8% were deceased or whereabouts were 
unknown to parents 


333 100.0% 
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Since the scope of the problem limited the study 
to former pupils who were employed and residing 
in the city of Altoona only 144 of these 333 persons 
met these criteria for inclusion in the sample popu- 
lation. The first 100 of the total potential 144 sub- 
jects to be found at home at the time of the writer’s 
unannounced visitation determined the final study 
population. The following descriptive data were 
found relative to the 100 persons finally inter- 
viewed: 





Characteristic Males Females Total 
Number 81 19 100 

C.A. Range 18-36 years 18-33 years 18-36 years 
C.A. Mean 28.81 years 26.89 years 27.04 years 
C.A. Std. Dev. 3.78 2.72 4.12 
Binet IQ Range 50-85 58-85 50-85 
Binet IQ Mean 70.86 69.00 70.50 
Binet IQ Std. Dev. 8.34 7.29 8.19 


This population, intellectually, parallels a normal 
distribution of 1Q’s from 50 to 85 and is typical of 
the average secondary class for the educable re- 
tarded in Pennsylvania today. It does represent a 
somewhat selected group in terms of employment 
and residence status and hence the data resulting 
from the study may not be representative of all 
mentally retarded adults; the results are, however, 
a reflection of the community adjustment of one 
group of retarded adults and thus are significant 
as potentials for adjustment for other retarded 
adults and perhaps can serve as educational goals 
for teachers of special classes for the retarded. 


Procedure of the Study 


The writer visited 100 of the subjects in their 
own homes in order to observe their family living 
conditions and to secure a historical description of 
the subjects in terms of their educational, military, 
occupational, marital, financial, community and 
leisure time activities and to secure their opinions 
on, and suggestions for, the content of a proposed 
curriculum for retarded pupils. It was hypothe- 
sized that this group of adults, as a result of trial 
and error learning during their post-school lives, 
could contribute significant and specific suggestions 
for preparation of future students in a more effec- 
tive manner than they had been prepared for em- 
ployment, homemaking, and civic life. Seven pages 
of questions provided interview consistency. Follow- 
ing the completion of the home interviewing the 
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writer visited the employers of these subjects in 
order to make a job analysis of each job held by 
the 100 subjects in terms of employment proced- 
ures, job duties, required personal and academic 
characteristics, and the feasibility of such jobs for 
employment of future retarded pupils. An eight- 
page form was used for this evaluation and was a 
modification of the Job Analysis Form used by 
the United States Employment Service. 

The five checks made on the validity of the re- 
sponses of the subjects indicated a very high degree 
of veracity. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RESULTS FROM 
INTERVIEWS WITH SUBJECTS* 


*Because of the scope and length of the study only 
illustrative samples of results and recommendations can be 
presented here. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES 


1. Forty-seven percent had had some type of 
educational training since leaving their special edu- 
cation program and 73% of the group currently 
feel that no pupil should leave school prior to age 
18 even though many of this group had done so. 


2. Eighty percent of this group feft the benefits 
of a high school diploma to be strictly a job-getting 
aid rather than any symbol of the attainment of 
knowledge. 

3. Seventy-nine percent of the group still felt 
that they would be in favor of making a further 
effort at securing a diploma through adult evening 


school if this were possible. 
MILITARY EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES 


l. Sixty-five percent of the age-eligible males 
had served in the armed services where, as a group, 
they had achieved promotions, been assigned re- 
sponsible duties, and had had experiences in foreign 
service and combat. This percentage is comparable 
to the national average for acceptance into the 


armed services. 


2. Military service as a first job experience after 
leaving school was viewed with strong favor by the 
subjects as a means of developing greater maturity, 
personal confidence in dearing with people, disci- 
pline, respect for others, and furthering specific 
vocational skills. 
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OCCUPATIONAL HISTORIES 


1. The first jobs secured by these former pupils 
were chiefly of the unskilled variety with a wide 
diversity of titles. 

for leaving 


2. The reasons given by subjects 


their first jobs revealed that 64% had left for 
desirable reasons as opposed to the 28% who were 
fired, quit, or were laid off due to production vari- 


ations. 

3. Thirty-six percent of the group indicated that 
the original or second job secured was their only 
employment and that they have remained on these 
jobs throughout their employment career. 


4, Fifty-nine percent of the group secured their 
present job through the efforts of friends or rela- 
tives. The school played a part in securing only 
2% of the present jobs held by this group. 


5. Wages ranged from $365 to $7,800 per year 


with an average wage of $3,327: 


Wage Frequency 
$ 0-999 6 
1000 — 1999 13 
2000 — 2999 21 
3000 — 3999 30 
4000 — 4999 23 
5000 — 5999 1 
6000 — 6999 2 
7000 — 7999 ] 


6. Forty-two percent of the group had an annual 
income greater than the current (1958) Pennsyl- 
vania salary paid to a beginning teacher who is a 
graduate of a four-year college training program— 
($3,600). 


7. There was little correlation demonstrated be- 
tween wages and IQ (.21) or between wages and 


chronological age (.29). 
MARITAL HISTORIES { 


1. Fifty-five percent of the group were married. 
Divorces were apparent in only 3% of the cases 
(all women). The spouses of these married sub- 
jects represented a more intelligent and highly edu- 
cated group than the subjects; 51% being high 
school graduates and another 29% having attended 
one or more years of high school. Only two spouses 
had been special class pupils. Two wives were 
registered nurses. The IQ range for the 46 spouses, 
for whom test scores were available, was 64 to 115, 
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with a mean of 95.4 and a standard deviation of 
11.2. 


2. The married 55 subjects had a total of 79 
children; an average of 1.5 children per family. 
Only one of the 55 families had 5 children and none 
had more than 5. Seventeen of the 79 children were 
enrolled in public or parochial schools and had a 
range of group intelligence test quotients of 79 to 
132 with a mean of 101.8 and a standard deviation 
of 14.4. Only one child had an intelligence test 
score below 85 which was the maximum IQ for this 
group of retarded adults. 


3. Suggestions made by these families for im- 
provement of curricula in the areas of cooking, 
sewing, shopping, and child care were concrete 
and extremely practical and largely reflected life- 
needs unmet by their school experiences. 


FINANCIAL HISTORIES 


1. Eighty-two percent of this group were entirely 
self-supporting. Fifteen percent, all unmarried, re- 
ceived the lowest wages and were not entirely self- 
supporting. Their parents assumed the remainder 
of their support. 


2. None of these people are currently receiving 
relief money and a maximum of 6% have ever re- 


reived money during their post-school lives. 


3. Twenty percent of the spouses of these sub- 
jects are employed. This added income is beyond 
for self-support and 


that necessary represents 


purchasing power for the luxury items of the home. 


4. Fifty-one percent of the group have saving 
accounts; 73% have charge accounts; 84% have 
life insurance; 73% carry medical insurance such 
as Blue Cross; 52% have made a loan at some time; 
and 24% have checking accounts. 


5. The housing, furnishings, and labor-saving 
items of their homes are average and, in a number 
of cases, above average according to the writer’s 
observation. Only 6% of the homes were definitely 
below average in terms of cleanliness, housekeeping, 


furnishings, and repair. 


6. Additional curricular suggestions, based on 
their life experiences, were made by these subjects 
in the areas of credit buying, saving, loans, insur- 
ance, and budgeting. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


1. Only 34% of the eligible voters of the group 
had exercised this civic function in the last election, 
over 80% of the group contributed to various com- 
munity charity drives and 86% belong to a church 
but only 22% are active in any civic project which 
was of benefit to the community rather than to 
themselves. 


LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 


1. Over 75% of this group do not belong to any 
socializing type of activity such as teams, clubs, or 
lodges. The majority of the group tend to use their 
leisure time for family type activities or for visiting 
friends and relatives. 


2. Newspaper and magazine subscriptions were 
reported by 66% and 79% of this supposedly non- 
reading group respectively. An active interest in 
the local news was reported by 65% of the group. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF DATA RESULTING 
FROM INTERVIEWS WITH SUBJECTS’ 
EMPLOYERS 


1. The great majority of the present jobs held by 
these subjects are classified as unskilled or semi- 
skilled. 

2. Eighty-three percent of the employers reported 

the minimum age for employment at their firm was 
18 years, which offers little hope to the 16-year-old 
drop-out. 
3. Only 16.7% of these firms require any previous 
experience for employment on the jobs currently 
held by these subjects, and only 15% of the firms 
indicated that they use any screening tests to select 
employees. 


4. Only 8.4% of the 60 firms indicated that a high 
school diploma was necessary for employment with- 
in the firm, while 75% of the employers, when 
pressed for a grade level, indicated that an “eighth 
grade” education would suffice. 


5. While 15% of the 60 companies indicated that 
they would dismiss a new employee after one or 
two days of unsuccessful adjustment, 85% stated 
that they would permit a new employee a proba- 
tionary period of one-to-two weeks or longer before 
dismissing him for inefficiency or slowness. 
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6. When competitively rated on personal character- 
istics with other employees of their firms, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of this retarded group were 
rated as “average” for the characteristic measured, 
while an additional 20% to 30% of the group 
received “above average” ratings on such charac- 
teristics as cleanliness, courtesy to others, desirable 
reaction to criticism, effort, grooming, memory for 
directions, neatness in the work area, punctuality, 
responsibility, and speed of working. These are the 
characteristics in which the educable retarded are 
notoriously lacking while in school. 


7. Thirty-three percent of the jobs held by these 
subjects required no reading skills, and, in all but 
a very few cases, the remaining jobs required read- 
ing ability of a very simple nature. Reading of 
printed tags, signs, inventory sheets, and labels on 
boxes were the most frequent types of required 
reading. 


8. Only 31% of the group are required to perform 
any writing function other than to sign their check 
or complete an application form. Much of the re- 
quired writing consists of filling in data or tally 
marks on inventory sheets or other printed forms 
in repetitive situations. 


9. Ten percent of the group have no arithmetic 
function to perform and an additional 47% use no 
arithmetic process higher than counting. Only 5% 
to 6% of the total group use any mathematical 
process higher than third or fourth grade level. 


10. Sixty percent of the industries now employing 
former retarded pupils indicated that they would 
be willing to sponsor a job training program for 
the occupational training of special education stu- 
dents and that they would be willing to consider 
such people for employment after they had com- 
pleted the training program. 


EXAMPLES OF CONCLUSIONS 
CONCERNING OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Adult retardates are capable of successful occupa- 
tional adjustment to unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
which have few academic requirements. These 
adults are satisfied in their present jobs and enjoy 
quite favorable ratings by their employers. 

The importance of intelligence in the area of 
occupational and community adjustment is not to 
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be denied but it should be kept in proper perspective 
and not viewed as the major criterion of job suc- 
cess. This study has found that occupational success 
is not highly related to differences in intelligence 
but is a reflection of the desirable personal charac- 
teristics possessed by the retarded worker. 


CONCERNING ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 


These retarded adults are capable of independent 
economic adjustment at a comfortable level. The 
great majority of the group are employed on jobs 
which provide an income that enables them to be 
self-supporting. They have developed practical pro- 
cedures for dealing with financial problems anl do 
use the instruments of finance to varying degrees. 


CONCERNING SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Their spouses and children often demonstrated 
mental abilities superior to their own. The per- 
centage of law violators is low and is considerably 
less than those reported in previous studies. Group 
socialization is not a strong characteristic of these 
people. 

These subjects, as a group, were not identifiable 
by the writer as being mentally retarded when 
judged by such factors as their appearance, homes, 
jobs, conversation, dress, wives and children. The 
majority of the group are not identified as retarded 
adults by their employers. The question as to 
whether these adults are still “retarded” merits seri- 
ous consideration. It is doubtful whether the cri- 
teria for the diagnosis of retardation in adulthood 
are the same as those used for this diagnosis in 
school age children. 


EXAMPLES OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Administrative Implications 


A. Administration must assume the leadership 
for development of greater acceptance of 
the retarded by faculty, employers, and the 
public. This acceptance should be a re- 
flection of a realistic knowledge of their 
demonstrated potential for successful com- 
munity adjustment. 

B. Administration must assume the leadership 
and initiative for recognizing the achieve- 
ment of retarded students in relationship 
to their potential for learning. This recog- 
nition of achievement should be a high 
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D. 


E. 


school diploma granted for the successful 
completion of a curriculum designed to 
meet their needs and abilities. This form 
of motivation for learning seems to have 
the greatest value to the retardate. 

The school should assume more responsi- 
bility for the occupational placement of 
retarded pupils after the completion of 
their training. Unless they are successfully 
placed on jobs, previous training will have 
little opportunity of reaching fruition. 


Administration should assume the respon- 
sibility for securing the cooperation of 
business, agency, industrial, and military 
representatives for visits to the schools in 
order to provide realistic information con- 
cerning the functions of their firms or 
agencies as they would benefit or concern 
the retarded pupil or adult. 

Special education teachers from elementary 
and secondary levels should be provided 
with the opportunity of cooperating in a 
continuing systematic follow-up program in 
order to develop more complete longitu- 
dinal concepts of the retarded and hence 
do a better job of preparation at every 


level. 


II. Curricular Implications 
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A. 


Only as a special education faculty compre- 
hends the diversity of requirements made 
on the retarded as adult workers, citizens 
and homemakers, can the necessary skills, 
knowledges and attitudes be identified 
and arranged into a valid curriculum for 
them. Adults who had previously been 
students in classes the retarded 
have successfully played the above roles 
in spite of their limited academic acumen. 
The specific qualities which were respon- 
sible for these successes must be isolated 
and developed in students through cur- 
ricular experiences. Research results indi- 
cate that personal-social development, 
rather than academic skill development, 
will occupy proportionately greater em- 
phasis in the valid curriculum’s content. 


for 


An analysis of the problems confronting 
the retarded adults of this study and of 


Z. 


ow 


~I 
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the recommendations made by them has 
led to the development of a series of unit- 
type essential curriculum ingredients which 
attempt to provide, during the final high 
school year, the practical application of 
the academic skills learned during the pre- 
ceeding 11 years. These units represent 
solutions for major life-needs of the adult 
in his community. Others should be added 


as their need is determined. 


UNITS TAUGHT TO BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 


Unit Title 


Aptitude 
Testing 


Using Banking 
Services 


Job Oppor- 
tunities and 
Employment 
Procedures 
Dating, Engage- 
ment and 
Preparation for 
Marriage 
Rights and 
Duties of a 
Citizen 


Family Health 


Fundamentals 
of Insurance 


Transportation 
Techniques 


Communication 
Techniques 


Budgeting 
Techniques 


Major Objectives 


School and state employment office 
testing to determine job area poten- 
tials for training and employment. 
Practical techniques for using check- 
ing and saving accounts, making 
loans and mortgage applications. 
Teaching effective job hunting, suc- 
cessful interviewing, and making ap- 
plications for employment. 


Teaching acceptable procedures and 
to forewarn of the penalties for 
improper procedures. 


Teaching the responsibilities and 
benefits of citizenship in the city, 
county, state, and nation and _par- 
ticipation of the individual rather 
than passive acceptance of these obli- 
gations and rights. 

Preparing students to adequately 
care for personal and family health 
needs—for preventative and emerg- 
ency care, 

To orient students regarding types 
of coverage, relative costs, benefits, 
and avoidance of unnecessary finan- 
cial burdens. 

Teaching the use of available car- 
rier services and preparing students 
for comfortable and effective use of 
traveling facilities such as cars, 
buses, trains, subways, planes, taxis, 
hotels, motels, credit cards, and 
travelers checks. 

Teaching the necessary knowledge 
and skills to effectively use the letter, 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

To aid the student in learning tech- 
niques for dealing with money man- 
agement problems within the family 
setting. 
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11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Military 
Service 


Shopping 
Techniques 


City, County, 
and State 
Agencies 


Credit Buying 


Renting and 
Purchasing 
Housing 


To orient students regarding the re- 
quirements and benefits of military 
service to aid them in decisions 
about enlistment and selective serv- 
ice. 


To provide the skills and knowledge 
necessary for making decisions on 
economy, function, and quality when 
purchasing items and to know and 
use the various consumer protection 
devices, 


To orient students regarding the 
location, functions and services of 
various health, education, welfare, 
and recreational agencies in order 
that the adult may make fullest use 
of them. 


To teach the function of credit in 
our economy and its wise use in 
personal and family money manage- 
ment. 


To enable students to evaluate the 
relative benefits of renting, leasing 
and buying housing, and to perform 
these functions. 


UNITS TAUGHT TO GIRLS 


Unit Title 


Home Economics 
—Grooming 


Home Economics 


—Child Care 


Home Economics 
—Sewing 


Home Economics 
—Cooking 


Major Objectives 


Teaching personal cleanliness and 
appearance, selection, care and 
laundering of clothing. 


Understanding and caring for needs 
of children at various ages in order 
to be an effective baby-sitter and 
future mother. 


Perform sewing projects for herself 
and family and thus effect the pos- 
sible savings. Determining and using 
the necessary equipment and ma- 
terial for these projects. 


Teaching the knowledges and skills 
required to plan, purchase, prepare, 
and serve foods in the family home 
and future homes of the adult. 


UNITS TAUGHT TO BOYS 


Unit Title 


. Home Repair— 


Carpentry 


Home Repair— 
Plumbing 


Major Objectives 


To teach basic knowledge of the 
equipment, material, and skills used 
in minor home carpentry repairs and 
recognition of the need for repairs. 


To teach basic knowledge of the 
equipment, materials, and skills used 
in minor home plumbing repairs, 
and recognition of the needs for re- 
pairs. 
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To teach basic knowledge of the 
equipment, materials, and skills used 
in minor home electrical repairs, 
and recognition of the need for the 
repair. 


3. Home Repairs— 
Electrical 


To teach a basic knowledge of the 
equipment, materials, and skills used 
in making minor home masonry re- 
pairs and to teach recognition of the 
need for repairs. 


4, Home Repairs— 
Masonry 


The above units are believed to contain skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes which are essential or 
highly desirable for the retarded, in order to deal 
with their adult community living problems. Such 
units should not be presented primarily by abstract 
techniques such as lectures, discussion or films, but 
rather by contact with the real and concrete within 
the situational setting of the unit content which will 
provide for as great a retention and transfer of 
training as is possible for the retarded group. 
Visiting speakers can provide authoritative and 
realistic information bearing on appropriate unit 
topics (Example: A credit manager from a depart- 
ment store discussing the unit on credit buying). 

There is an imperative need for successful occu- 
pational training and placement which is primarily 
the responsibility of the school. An on-the-job 
training program is an ideal solution to this need. 
Experience has shown that desirable occupational 
knowledges and attitudes cannot be effectively 
taught within the artificial setting of the classroom 
but rather must be developed within the real em- 
ployment situation, with actual supervisors, employ- 
ees and public, with daily job problems to solve, 
and with the accompanying praise and criticism. 

The Altoona Occupational Education Program, 
(5) which has evolved from this study, requires 
the student, in his final year, to attend classrooms 
for presentation of the above units during the morn- 
ing periods. Participation in the job training pro- 
gram in community businesses and industries is 
required during each afternoon of the school year. 

Teacher-employer supervision, progress-rating and 
counseling assist pupils to develop the personal- 
social characteristics which employers valued so 
highly in the subjects of this study. These traits 
included: promptness, dependability, courtesy, de- 
sirable reaction to criticism, speed of working, 
cleanliness and grooming. 

The occupational education student completes 
his 12th year in the Altoona curriculum with a 
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foundation in the practical academic knowledges 
and skills which will enable him to function as a 
citizen and homemaker, and furthermore provides a 
year of actual working experience in community 
stores, factories, hospitals and businesses. He has 
received four letters of recommendation from his 
four training-employers, each of whom he has 
served for two months, and is thereby better pre- 
pared to cope with his adult occupational problems. 

The overall adjustment of former students of 
this program has been sufficiently successful to war- 
rant the program’s continuation. Periodic modifica- 
tions will be based on needs revealed by similar 
follow-up analyses of the adult adjustments of future 


graduates of the program. 
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SAFETY 
FEATURES 
IN 


Introduction 
NLY a few years ago two very contrasting 
O events took place. 

In a large midwestern city, a disastrous fire in a 
school building resulted in great loss of life. This 
event monopolized newspaper headlines for over a 
week, 

At about the same time there was another fire. It 
received no publicity other than in a few local papers. 
This fire destroyed a huge dairy barn operated by a 
state school for mentally deficient children. The 
boys who worked on this project were in their late 
teens or early twenties. They had been so carefully 
trained and drilled for just an emergency that when 
fire broke out one night at about 2 AM, this trained 
crew of mentally retarded boys responded to the 
alarm. Hurriedly dressing they went to their ap- 
pointed stations and tasks. Everyone of the prize 
herd of 112 cattle and a number of calves were taken 
to safety. Some of the calves had to be carried. 
This school and these retarded boys demonstrated 
several important things: (a.) safety is largely a 
matter of careful planning and training to meet the 
hazardous conditions that may develop: (b.) handi- 
capped individuals need more than an average 
amount of training in these respects; and (c.) the 
safety of handicapped individuals is closely related 
to physical facilities of buildings. 

A leading school architect who had drawn the 
plans and specifications for many public schools was 
recently employed to design a building that would 
house 20 regular classes of elementary pupils and 
three or four classes of handicapped children. He 
made an extensive study of the problem and at the 
dedication of the building remarked that “building 


@ RAY GRAHAM is director of the Division of Special Edu- 
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the field of special education programs. 
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adequate facilities for the handicapped could almost 
be classified as an area of specialization in itself.” 


General Considerations 


Before discussing safety features in school build- 
ings that are to house handicapped children a few 
general observations should be listed and discussed: 


1. The principal and teachers are key persons. 
Children do not think like adults. Before 
an emergency occurs, adults must have 
thought out every possible factor so that 
correct safety procedures will be followed. 
Every type of possible emergency must be 
thought of and prepared for in advance. 
Many extra drills must be held. The super- 
intendent of a large hospital school in an 
old remodeled general hospital in Chicago 
has often remarked that the danger of fire 
is constantly in his mind. As a result he 
has maintained a perfect fire safety record 
because every possible emergency condition 
has been planned for and the staff is thor- 
oughly trained to meet every type of prob- 
lem. They are disciplined to a 24 hour per 
day alert. 


2. Crippled children cannot move rapidly. 
Some will be in wheel chairs, some will 
wear braces, and some will use crutches. 
Some may be tied into a chair at the time 
emergency arises, or they may be fastened 
in a stand-up table. Blind children have a 
particular problem in moving at any time. 
Deaf children may not hear the alarm. Men- 
tally handicapped and emotionally disturbed 
children do not always hear, interpret, or 
respond to directions satisfactorily. In build- 
ings where normal children are housed, 
rapid movement of the regular classes may 
result in crowded corridors and exits with 
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resultant jostling, pushing, and excitement, 
making the safe exit of handicapped chil- 
dren extremely difficult. 


Fire and smoke danger does not always 
originate in the school building. One recent 
incident took place where fire broke out on 
the roof of a nearby building on which a 
new pitch roof was being installed. A strong 
wind blew the heavy smoke into the school, 
necessitating immediate evacuation. 


Unusual care must be given to unusual situ- 
ations. Fires are not always so obliging as 
to break out when all children are with 
their teachers. A child may be in the toilet. 
The teacher may be on the playground with 
some, while others are in the classroom. A 
child may be resting on a cot in another 
room. In integrated programs some chil- 
dren may be in several other rooms. (This 
will complicate the problem for both the 
special teacher and for those regular class 
teachers.) A very serious problem may arise 
on days when a substitute teacher is with 
the class. 


A first item of safety for handicapped chil- 
dren should be in recognizing that cheap 
construction and practices of cutting costs 
by using inferior materials may mean the 
difference between hazards and security. It 
is worthy of note that in many places there 
is a willingness to place mentally handi- 
capped children in buildings that have been 
discarded for regular classes. This is much 
more common in private than in public 
schools in states where there is little or no 
regulation of private schools. 


Specific Considerations 


A long list could be made of specific types of 
conditions that need to be considered and of special 
plans needed for children who have handicapping 
conditions, but no one list would apply to all build- 
ings, programs, or types of exceptionalities. There- 
fore, each school must carefully study its own prob- 
lem. The following should be helpful in beginning 
such an evaluation and planning. 


A. 
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A thorough study of the immediate neigh- 
borhood makes a good starting point. Are 


6. 


there large or small buildings on the streets 
across from the school? Are they fire haz- 
ards? Is the school building close to the 
sidewalks? Are the sidewalks narrow or 
wide? Is the building on a busy thorough- 
fare? 


In case of emergency in cold or inclement 
weather, where would handicapped children 
be taken for shelter? 


Many things need to be kept in mind about 
the care of children after they have been 
removed from a building in time of danger. 
Some may become ill because of excitement 


or other cause. Some may be injured in the 
process of evacuation. The author knows 
of one teacher who keeps a list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of all 
parents in her purse at all times so she can 
call in case of an emergency. The addresses 
and telephone numbers of hospitals and 
physicians to be called in case of need 
should be posted near telephones in the 


school. 


Thorough acquaintance with the building 
should be the concern of every teacher of 
the handicapped. The usual exit may be 
blocked by fire or smoke. Where are the 
other exits? Where are the fire extinguish- 
ers on your floor? Who knows how to use 
them? Is there one in your room? How 
are alarms given, and by whom? 


Important knowledges of safety procedures 
need to be known and practiced, such as: 
keeping windows closed; how to have chil- 
dren protect their breathing as they move 
through smoke-filled corridors; and what 
to do if other children are jamming the 
corridor. 


Special attention to certain factors is essen- 
tial in buildings housing handicapped chil- 
dren. Some buildings have ramps (outside 
and inside) and elevators. These may repre- 
sent hazards at times. An outside ramp 
may become slippery. Or an elevator may 
be depended on so much that, if it doesn’t 
work or isn’t available in time of crises, 
other means of evacuation must be used. 
Pre-planning and practice for such emer- 
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gencies may make the difference between 
safety and hazard to life. 

Entrances and exists are specially impor- 
ant. A wheel chair may pass with difficulty 
through the common doorway. Strong, fast- 
acting, automatic doors may catch a crutch 
and throw a child. Steps are a hazard to 
every crippled or blind child. Railings on 
both sides of each stairway (even where it 
is a matter of one, two, or three steps) are 
essential to the safety of handicapped indi- 


viduals. In some schools there is a tend- 
ency to put special education rooms on 


second or third floors, or in basement 
rooms, or at some other undesirable loca- 


tion in the building. These locations can 
be hazards to the easy, safe movement about 


the building for usual purposes (such as 
going to other classrooms, the nurses or 
principal's offices, and rest rooms, as well 
as in times of crisis. Safety suggests many 
advantages in placing these rooms on the 
ground floor and close to exits and en- 
trances wherever possible. 

Proper illumination of classrooms and 

corridors also has great significance to the 
safety of handicapped children. 
Safety for handicapped children begins with 
the selection of the classroom. A small 
room for any group of handicapped chil- 
dren is always a major hazard. Crowded 
rooms, narrow aisles, and congested con- 
ditions may be as hazardous as doors that 
stick. 

Deaf children could trip over cords from 
special equipment. A child on crutches or 
in a wheel chair needs twice-as-wide an 
aisle for easy movement as the non-handi- 
capped child may need. Crowded rooms 
often result in furniture being too close to 
doors. The fallacy of thinking that a small 
number of children can use a small room 
creates hazards to safety. A room for 10 
to 15 handicapped children should be no 
smaller than a regular classroom for 30 or 
more non-handicapped children. 

Because a special class usually houses 
children of different age-grade levels with 
unlike degrees of handicapping conditions 
there are great variations in curricula and 
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teaching materials. A special room lacking 
adequate storage facilities often becomes a 
storage depot, a warehouse, or a junk yard. 
Wheel chairs, crutches, and other equip- 
ment may be hazards. Projects being car- 
ried on in the room develop slowly with 
handicapped children. Thus great accumu- 
lations of materials may result. If there 
are good housekeeping practices as well as 
adequate storage facilities the danger is 
minimized. It is not difficutl to find special 
education rooms where the teacher and 
hoarders” of materials some 


class become 
of which are actually useless. The author 
has visited rooms where floors were littered 
with materials used in one project but not 
put away before the group started the next 
activity. From the standpoints of both 
safety and adequate programming, at least 
50 square feet per child should be required 
in an average room for crippled, mentally 
handicapped, deaf, blind, and partially see- 
ing children. This minimum should be in- 
creased if storage, and various activities 
such as rhythm games, home economics or 
pre-vocational therapy, and rest facilities 
are provided in the same room. 


Speech correction, school social work, and 
psychological services are often carried on 
in small office-size rooms. For efficiency, 
these rooms are sometimes remotely located 
in buildings, or are sound-proofed, or are 
accessible only through other areas. The 
occupants may not hear fire alarms or other 
signals. Many instances could be listed 
where persons in such rooms did not know 
that a fire drill was being held. Unusual 
planning must be given to reduce the haz- 
ards of such situations. 


Provisions should be made so that in emer- 
gencies the teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren will have assistance in moving their 
children. Crippled children may need to be 
wheeled or carried to safety. Blind children 
may need to be guided. Others may need 
supervision in getting out of the building 
as well as after they get out. Some handi- 
capped children need doors opened, and 
held open, for them. In some cases, a child 
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may be in the rest room when an emergen- 
cy occurs. 

10. Fire marshals, insurance inspectors, and 
other competent investigators should be in- 
vited to the school to discuss the particular 
safety provisions needed for handicapped 
children. They can advise on the use of 
sprinkling devices, locations of extinguish- 
ers, draping of windows with fire-resistant 
materials, and other important factors. 


Conclusions 


1. Saving money by cutting costs in school con- 
struction results in greater hazards to safety. 


2. Physical construction is very important but 
it can never take the place of, or eliminate the 
need for planning and practicing for emer- 
gency situations. 


3. Heating plants, electrical devices, and com- 
bustible materials can’t think. Sometimes 
children don’t think. The teacher, principal, 
custodian, and adults must think. 


4. To paraphrase a popular admonition—“Only 
you can prevent school hazards.” 


5. Handicapped children represent unusual needs 
for safety provisions in school. For excep- 
tional children there must be exceptional pro- 


visions. 


6. Safety in school is a part of the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 
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TEACHING THE EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
—PRACTICAL METHODS— 


By Malinda Dean Garton, Illinois State Normal 
Univ. As a teacher of the educable mentally re- 
tarded and as a supervisor of those training to 
teach, Mrs. Garton is well qualified to deal with 
the problem of developing the educable mentally 
retarded into self-sufficient citizens. 


She has included in the present work detailed in- 
formation which teachers, parents, and other work- 
ers must have if they are to help the mentally 
retarded. Characteristics of these children, objec- 
tives for their education, curriculum suggestions, 
and methods for carrying out the suggestions are 
described in nontechnical language. The inexperi- 
enced will find here a practical, daily guide .. . 
the experienced, satisfying new plans and materials. 


Publication date March 1961 
$7.50 248 pages 71 illus. 


PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Self-Organized Parents’ and Relatives’ 
Groups for Treatment of III and 
Handicapped Children 


By Alfred H. Katz, Univ. of Calif. How did par- 
ent groups originate? Why have some grown so 
rapidly? What have been their relationships with 
professional workers? Answers to these and many 
other questions are contained in the findings of 
this study—based on interviews with lay leaders, 
“rank and file” members, professional workers in 
four of these groups, and with many community 
planning professionals. Case materials outline the 
growth and development of four prominent “self- 
organized” groups, each dealing with a different 
illness or handicap. 

“The great and overriding value of this book is 
that it provides for the first time in systematic 
presentation a frame of reference to the study of 
this new social phenomenon, which has so decisively 
influenced public policy in the United States in an 
incredibly short time.”"—From the Foreword by 
Gunnar Dybwad, Executive Director, National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, Inc. 


Publication February 1961 $6.00 168 pages 
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at SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


a comprehensive summer program in all areas of Special Education: 





Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Workshops, Conferences, Demonstration School and Reside :ce School lend intensity, vitality to the summer curriculum. 


Summer Session: July 5- August 11, 1961 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, 
Special Education Building, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Those concerned with the educa- 


PUBLICATIONS tion of exceptional children will dis- 


Sos cil alee cover news from Stanwix House in 
recent announcements of new publish- 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ed materials. Write today for descrip- 
ts tive brochures. Please specify areas 


STUDENT : PARENT of interest: 
PROFESSIONAL ots 
. partial sight 


USE - mental retardation 
. speech handicaps 
. cerebral palsy 


STANWIX HOUSE, Inc 
3020 Chartiers Ave 
Pittsburgh 4, Pa 
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A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE 


Now is your chance, as a member, to help deter- 
mine what kind of constitution and bylaws will be 
adopted in Detroit to govern your Council. 


Nature of the Proposals 


The proposals, as presented in this journal, were 
developed under the direction of William C. Geer, 
chairman of the Council Reorganization Committee. 
The committee’s first purpose was to provide a con- 
stitution that sets forth the Council’s basis structure, 
composition, and authorized activities—one that 


‘ 


rarely indicates “who, where, how” or “how much” 
is involved, but one that answers the question of 
“what” is involved. The committee’s second purpose 
was to develop a set of bylaws that defines privi- 
leges, obligations, and powers, including the “who” 
and, to considerable extent, the “how,” but in 
only a limited number of cases the “how much.” 
This leaves many provisions to be legislated by the 
assembly, such as the number of members required 
per Council unit, the dates of the fiscal year, the 
length of term of officers, the frequency of inter- 
national conventions, and so forth. 

The overall purpose of the above plan was to 
incorporate in the constitution and bylaws only 
those provisions that will assure a happy combina- 
tion of stability and flexibility in Council operation. 
The provisions are sufficiently definitive to fix au- 
thority and responsibility, but also sufficiently open 
to make changes in detail possible without con- 
stitutional or bylaw amendment. Read both docu- 
ments with these points in mind to see if you feel 
that the committee achieved its purpose. 


Two Issues 


The proposed constitution was read and discussed 
by the assembly in Los Angeles. A number of sug- 
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gestions were made at that time, which have since 
been followed by other suggestions from chapters 
and federations. The committee has, therefore. 
made provision for such proposed changes, subject 
to assembly approval. 

The most prominent issue raised by the assembly 
and Council units was whether the CEC should 
move to 100 percent professional membership. 
There are many reasons why it should and just as 
many why it should not. Education can never take 
its rightful place among the professions until it 
becomes one. At the same time, the diversity of 
existing standards among the states and provinces 
would not only make policing of membership reg- 
ulations difficult, but would, no doubt, create some 
inequities. Therefore, the Council’s old regulations 
have been restored, with the thought in mind that 
the problem of standards and _ professionalization 
can be attacked by the CEC in some better way. 

A second issue related to the amount of time 
Council units would be given in which to consult 
with their membership on proposed amendments. 
As a result, a change has been suggested that will 
give more time for local, state, and provincial con- 
sideration, and that will guarantee adequate time 
for board and assembly evaluation—all within the 
space of eight to twelve months from presentation 
to passage. 

If you encounter difficulty finding specific pro- 
visions in the accompanying documents, you will 
be interested to know that those to be presented to 
the assembly in Detroit will be supplemented by 
tables of contents and a partial index. In the mean- 
time, all Council units are urged to study the pro- 
visions and to instruct their respective delegates 
to the assembly. Units presidents will hear from the 
committee further on this subject. 
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CEC CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


NOTE: Underlined words represent additions proposed since the first reading 
of this document by the Los Angeles delegate assembly. Words in brackets [] 
represent proposed deletions. Minor additions and deletions are shown within 
the original statement. Major deletions are shown by placing an entire para- 
graph, section, or article in brackets, followed by a proposed substitution 
underlined. Therefore, to read the original, omit the underlined words and 
include those in brackets. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ARTICLE |. NAME 


The name of this association shall be “The Council for Exceptional Children.” 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The principle purpose of the Council shall be to advance the education of excep- 
tional children and youth of the United States and Canada." 


ARTICLE II]. MEMBERSHIP 
SECTION l. [ NEW ENROLLMENTS | COMPOSITION _OF MEMBERSHIP 
[New] Membership [enrollments] in the Council shall [be] consist of profes- 








sional and other persons [from the field of] interested in the education of exceptional 
children and youth. : 
SECTION 2. REGULAR MEMBERS 

A regular member shall be a person enrolled in [CEC] the Council on a periodic- 
term basis, except one eligible for student membership.* 
SECTION 3. STUDENT MEMBERS 

A student member shall be a person enrolled in [CEC] the Council on a periodic- 
term basis, who is in attendance during the academic year at an accredited college or 
university, and who is not engaged in full-time employment. 
SECTION 4, LIFE MEMBERS 

A life member shall be a person enrolled in [CEC] the Council on a life-term 


basis. 


ARTICLE IV. ORGANIZATION 
SECTION 1. RELATIONSHIP TO NEA 
The Council shall be a department of the National Education Association of the 


United States. 


1Frequent reference is made in the bylaws to the United States and Canada, thus requiring a 
preliminary supporting statement or explanation. 

2This version offers an alternative in event the provision for 100 percent “professional person- 
nel” is not acceptable to the assembly. 

3It has been recommended that “CEC” not be used in the constitution and bylaws. 
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SECTION 2. [CEC] VERTICAL STRUCTURE OF THE COUNCIL 
The Council is authorized to accept, as segments of its vertical! structure, local 
Chapters and [such units as] state and provincial Branches and Fianiatons, [state 
and provincial Branches, and local Chapters] as defined in the bylaws.* 
SECTION 3. [CEC] HORIZONTAL STRUCTURE OF THE COUNCIL 
The Council is authorized to accept, as segments of its horizontal structure, special- 


interest groups, [maintaining unified membership with CEC]—the same to be known 





as Divisions. 


SECTION 4. [UNORGANIZED] INDEPENDENT MEMBERSHIP 
The Council is authorized to accept [into individual membership the] as an 
independent member any person eligible to enroll [resident of any state or province 


that possesses neither ] but unable to do so through a Federation [nor] or a Branch.° 


SECTION 5. AFFILIATES AND AFFILIATIONS 
The Council, to promote its purpose and objectives, is authorized to enter into 


the following working relationships: 
a. One wherein an organized group or agency is accepted as an affiliate of the 


Council; 
b. One wherein the Council is accepted as an affiliate of another organized group 


or agency; 
c. One wherein the Council joins with one or more organized groups and/or 


agencies in a mutual association or endeavor. 


ARTICLE V. ELECTIVE BODIES 


SECTION [4.] 1. [THE] DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
a. The delegate assembly, the legislative body of the Council, shall [consist of] 
be open to one or more properly validated delegates from each Chapter and Branch, 


and one from each Federation and Division.® 


b. Sixty validated delegates [validated by the credentials committee for a] present 


at any given assembly shall constitute a quorum.” 
acta [3.] 2. [The] Board of Governnors 

a. The board of governors, the administrative policy-making body of the Council, 
shall consist of one [representative] governor from each Federation; one [repre- 


sentative] governor from each eligible Branch [possessing 100 or more members, ] ; 











one [representative] governor from each eligible non-organized state or province; 
[possessing 100 or more e members, and the eight members of the executive committee ] 
four governors-at-large from the United States; one governor-at-large from Canada; 


and three inter national officers, namely, a president, a president- elect, and a first vice- 





president. , 


4There is a possibility of de mand for a Branch or Federation in either American or Canadian 
territory other than the 50 states and 10 provinces, and also in overseas military bases in which 
American or Canadian teachers are employed. The bylaw definitions are accordingly framed in a 
way to include such areas. 

5The term “independent” has been substituted for “unorganized 
“individual.” 

6The sections of Article V have been reversed for more convenient treatment in the bylaws. 
Also, the original statement of this section was not quite correct. The assembly consists of no 
delegate without validated credentials. 

‘A delegate must be present to be included in the quorum. 

8Re-worded for clarification. The definition of officers here, plus the definition of them in 
Article XIII of the bylaws, makes it unnecessary to repeat the definition in this article. Therefore, 
no Section 4 is included. 








” 
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b. One-third of all board members holding office shall constitute a quorum. 
SECTION [2.] 3. [THE] EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

a. The executive committee shall consist of eight members, ail ex-officio, namely, 
the three officers and [four] the five governors-at-large [from the United States, and 
one governor-at-large from Canada. ].° 

b. Five members of the executive committee shall constitute a quorum. 


[SECTION 1. THE OFFICERS 
[The officers of the Council shall consist of a president, a president-elect, and first 





vice-president. ] 


ARTICLE VI. [BOARDS COMMISSIONS, AND COMMITTEES] 
APPOINTIVE BODIES 


The Council is authorized to establish and finance the operation of [boards, com- 
missions, standing committees, and ad hoc committees] committees and such other 


types of appointive bodies as may be needed.'° 


ARTICLE VII. OFFICES AND STAFFS 


SECTION 1. INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 
The Council shall operate [a] an international central [headquarters] office, 


under the direction of an executive secretary, with the necessary professional, secre- 
tarial, and clerical personnel. 
SECTION 2. OTHER OFFICES 

The Council is authorized to establish and staff such other offices as may be con- 


sidered desirable. 


ARTICLE VIII. MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
a. The Council shall meet at regular periods in international convention, except 


when prevented by major emergency. 
b. The Council is authorized to conduct special or regular conventions, confer- 


ences, workshops, or other type meetings in addition to, or alternately with, inter- 
national conventions—either independently or in cooperation with other organizations 


and/or agencies. 
SECTION 2. MEETING OF ELECTIVE BODIES [, COMMISSIONS, AND COMMITTEES] 

[a. Regularly scheduled meetings shall be held by the delegate assembly, by the 
board of governors, by the executive committee, and by each established commission, 
except when prevented by a major emergency. | 

a. Each elective body shall schedule part or all of its regular meetings at a time 
and place mutually convenient for travel arrangements to the Council’s international 
convention. 

b. Special meetings [of the delegate assembly, of the board of governors, of the 
executive committtee, and] of any elective body [established commission or committee 


®The addition to the title of this section is made to clarify the relationship of the executive 
committee to the board of governors. The changes in the text are made in the interest of brevity. 

10The proposed change is for flexibility in choice of other appointive bodies. 

11F lective bodies have already been defined in Article V. The ordering of “regularly sched- 


uled” meetings for other times than that of the international convention seems slightly unrealistic. 
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are] may be authorized.'* 


ARTICLE IX. PUBLICATIONS 


SECTION 1. [A] OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
The Council shall publish an official journal. 


SECTION 2. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The Council is authorized to publish special journals, monographs, pamphlets, 
books, and other materials designed to be of value in advancing the education of excep- 


tional children. 


SECTION 5. SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 
The Council is authorized to publish such handbooks and other service materials 


as are deemed essential. 


ARTICLE X. [TRUST FUND] SPECIAL FUNDS '* 


SECTION 1. GRANTS, GIFTS, BEQUESTS 

~The Council is authorized to accept grants, gifts, and bequests [all of which, 
with life membership receipts, shall be deposited in a trust fund]. 

SECTION 2, TRUST FUND 

~The Council is authorized to establish a trust fund. 








ARTICLE XI. IMPLEMENTATION 


SECTION 1, EFFECTIVE DATE OF THIS CONSTITUTION 
This constitution shall become effective, immediately, upon [its] adoption by a 
two-thirds majority vote of the assembly. 


SECTION 2. BYLAWS 
The delegate assembly shall adopt a set of bylaws with which to implement this 


constitution, such bylaws to become effective, immediately, upon a majority vote of 


the assembly. 


SECTION 3. [STATUS OF INCUMBENTS AND PROCEDURES FOR FILLING VACANCIES DURING ] 
TRANSITION PERIOD 
[a.] Any member of an elective body functioning under the former constitution 


shall [complete his or her unexpired term] continue as a member of a similar body 
under this constitution, with [a possible] such changes in title responsibilities, and 
term of office as may be indicated in this constitution, or, in the bylaws adopted to 


implement it, or as may be legislated by the delegate assembly. 
- [1) The 1960-61 past president shall complete the current administration year 
under the title and responsibilities of a governor-at-large. 
[2) The 1960-61 president shall complete the current administration year as pres- 


ident and shall serve during the following administration year as a governor- 





at-large. 
12The need for a special meeting of the delegate assembly is very remote; however, the pro- 
vision is made particularly for possible use in the off-year, in event the Council shifts from an 
annual to a biennial convention. 
The financing of committee operations has been authorized in Article VI, hence the proposed 


deletions. 
The expression “are authorized” is ambiguous. It could be inferred that no additional action 
for a special meeting is required. Therefore, the statement has been changed to “may be authorized.” 


13Change proposed for greater flexibility in the receipt and administration of special funds. 
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[3) The 1960-61 president-elect shall complete the current administration year 
as president-elect and shall then serve one year as president, followed by one 
year as a governor-at-large. 

[4) The newly-elected 1961-62 president-elect shall serve in that capacity for one 
year, beginning with the first of the next administration year; he shall then 
serve one year as president, followed by one year as a governor-at-large. 

[5) The newly-elected 1961-64 recording secretary shall serve for three years, 
beginning with the next administration year, as a governor-at-large. 

[6) The 1960-63 treasurer shall serve the balance of the current administration 
year and the two following years as a governor-at-large. 

[7) The 1959-62 and the 1960-63 state and provincial members of the governing 
board shall serve the balance of their respective unexpired terms as state and 
provincial members of the board of governors. 

[8) The newly-elected state and provincial members of the governing board for 
the 1961-64 term shall serve for three years, beginning with the first of the 
next administration year, as state and provincial members of the board of 
governors. | 

[b. Any election, under this constitution, conducted to fill an executive com- 
mittee vacancy created by expiration of an incumbent’s term of office, shall be for the 
full term, except as indicated otherwise—with the first four elections and the suc- 
ceeding three-year cycles to be scheduled as follows: 

[1) In 1962 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from Canada, a governor- 
at-large from the United States, a president-elect, for a two-year term—the 
second of which he shall serve as president) and a first vice president. 

[2) In 1963 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from the United States and 
a first vice president. 

[3) In 1964 there shall be elected two governors-at-large from the United States 
and a first vice president. 

[4) In 1965 there shall be elected a governor-at-large from Canada, a governor- 
at-large from the United States, and a first vice president. ] 

[ SECTION 4, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECTION CYCLE 
[The schedule for later elections beginning with 1966 shall repeat, in three-year 


cycles, the 1963-64-65 schedule as stated.]'* 
ARTICLE XII. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. [A] Petition for an Amendment 

a. Any proposed amendment, either to this constitution or to its bylaws, shall be 
initiated by petition to the president, signed by five members of the Council in good 
standing. 

b. The president shall cause such petition to be published promptly in the Coun- 
cil’s official journal and to be [placed] presented for consideration on the earliest 
possible agenda of the [next meeting of the] board of governors, with a request for 
that body’s recommendations. 

SECTION 2. ADOPTION OF A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

The [adoption of a constitutional amendment] constitution may be [made] 
amended at any legally constituted meeting of the delegate assembly by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast by the delegates present and voting, 


14Deletion is made to avoid fixing the term of office and, therefore, the frequency of inter- 
national conventions. The portions removed can be legislated by the assembly, thereby making 
them subject to change without constitutional revision. 
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a. Provided that the proposed amendment shall have been published in the Coun- 
cil’s official pournal at least [three] six months in advance of said assembly [and, 
provided further, that the presiding officer shall have caused the recommendations of 


the board of governors to be presented to the assembly. ] 
b. Provided further that the said proposal shall have been distributed in typed 
or printed form to the board of governors in official session and given a first reading 


in detail by that body a minimum of 18 hours before it formulates its recommenda- 


tions: 





c. And provided further that both the said proposal and the board’s recommen- 
dations, including minority recommendations, if any, shall have been distributed in 
typed or printed form to the delegate assembly, in official session, and given first 











SECTION 3. ADOPTION OF A BYLAW AMENDMENT 
The [adoption of a] bylaws [amendment shall be made] may be amended in the 

same manner and under the same provisions and regulations governing the adoption 

of a constitutional amendment, except that [only] the voting requirements shall be 

limited to a simple majority [shall be required] of the votes cast by the delegates pre- 

sent and voting.’® 

sECTION 4. [The] Effective Date of an Amendment [Becomes Effective ] 


Any adopted amendment—constitutional or bylaw—shall become effective im- 
mediately upon passage unless the delegate assembly specifies otherwise. 


ARTICLE XIII. REPEAL OF PREVIOUS PROVISIONS 


All provisions of the previous constitution and bylaws of International are hereby 











repealed." 


¢ 
PROPOSED BYLAWS 
TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ARTICLE |. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. RIGHTS 

Membership in the Council shall, under the conditions set forth in the constitution and 
bylaws, include the right to vote; to hold local, state or provincial, and international office; 
to petition; to serve on appointive bodies; to receive the Council’s official journal; and 
to benefit from such other privileges as may, from time to time, be authorized. 


SECTION 2. PERSONS ELIGIBLE 
Any person who meets the Council’s established requirements at the time he applies 
for membership shall be eligible for enrollment and for continuing renewals thereof. 


SECTION 3. ENROLLMENT CHANNELS 

Membership may be accepted by the Chapter, Branch, or Federation serving the Council 
area in which the applicant either resides or is employed, or it may be accepted by the 
Council’s central office. 





15The observation has been made that the amendment provisions presented to the assembly 
in Los Angeles would give Council units insufficient time in which to discuss the proposed changes 
and to instruct their delegates. 

16Rephrased for a better statement. 

17Added to remove any doubt about the purpose and scope of the proposed new constitution 
and bylaws. 
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ARTICLE Il. DEPARTMENTAL STATUS WITH NEA 


SECTION 1. COUNCIL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Council, in view of the advantages of its departmental status with the NEA, and 
its desire to make the relationship mutual, shall reciprocate: 


a. 


b. 


98 


By giving general support to the overall program of the NEA; 

By recommending and urging all members of the Council eligible for active NEA 
membership to enroll in that Association; 

By requiring active NEA membership for those eligible as a prerequisite to election 
as a Council officer; 

By maintaining the Council’s central offices at NEA headquarters; 

By making specialized services of the Council available to the NEA; 

By consulting periodically with the NEA concerning the role the Council can best 
play in advancing the total program of education; 

By filing, with the NEA, reports on the Council’s program and copies of recent 
Council publications and documents of interest; 

By committing neither the Council nor the NEA for the program or finances of any 
Council unit or affiliate; 

By making all Council net assets or liquidation proceeds payable to the credit of 
the National Education Association in case of Council dissolution. 


ARTICLE III]. DUTIES OF INTERNATIONAL 


SECTION 1. BENEFITS TO UNITS AND MEMBERS 

International shall provide its units and members with the benefits and services neces- 
sary to promote the Council’s purposes and objectives. 
SECTION 2. UNIFORM STANDARDS 

International shall establish, for effective operation: 


a. 


2 eS 


The permissible kinds of Council membership and the regulations relating thereto; 
The minimum program standards for each of the four types of Council units; 

The minimum requirements for unit constitutions and bylaws; 

The minimum dues for Chapters, Branches, and Federations; 

The minimum requirements each type unit must meet to receive a charter. 


ARTICLE IV. DUTIES OF THE VARIOUS UNITS 


SECTION 1. DUTIES OF ANY UNIT (see also Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, below) 
It shall be the duty of a Council unit: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


To maintain a paid membership that is fully unified and that meets the minimum 
requirements in qualifications and numbers; 

To operate under an elected governing body consisting of not less than five persons, 
including the officers—with the exception of a local Chapter, which is privileged to 
operate with a governing body of three persons; 

To operate a broad active program in keeping with the general purposes of Inter- 
national and the special purposes of the type of unit concerned; 

To conduct all business transactions within the framework of provisions established 
in the unit’s officially adopted constitution and bylaws; 

To meet such other requirements as shall be legislated by the delegate assembly. 


SECTION 2. SPECIAL DUTIES OF A CHAPTER (see also Section 1, above) 


It shall be the special duty of a Chapter to affiliate with the Federation of the Council 
area in which the Chapter is located, except as granted exemption by the board of gov- 


ernors, under Section 4, below. 


SECTION 3. SPECIAL DUTIES OF A BRANCH (see also Section 1, above) 


It shall be the special duty of a Branch: 
a. To conduct an annual convention, including both professional and business meetings; 


b. 


To enroll from the state or province concerned all applicants eligible for Council 
membership: 
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1) Provided that in event enforcement of this provision would seriously curtail 
Council services in the area, the Council’s board of governors may authorize the 
central office to accept, as independent members, or as members of one or more 
independent chapters, or as members of one or more new area-wide units, those 
applicants who cannot be served effectively by the existing Branch; 

Provided further that the board of governors may authorize such additional units 
within any state or province for as long a time, each, as the board may deem 
essential ; 


2 


SECTION 4. SPECIAL DUTIES OF A FEDERATION (see also Section 1, above) 

It shall be the special duty of a Federation: 

a. To maintain an organization composed of two or more local Chapters; 

b. To accept into the Federation all Chapters from the state or province and to enrol] 
in the Federation, as non-Chapter members, all independent applicants eligible for 
Council membership: 

1) Provided that in event enforcement of this provision would seriously curtail 
Council services in the area, the Council’s board of governors may authorize the 
central office to accept. either as independent members or as members of one 
or more independent Chapters or as members of one or more new area-wide 
units, those applicants who cannot be served effectively by the existing Federation; 

2) Provided further that the board of governors may authorize such additional units 
within any state or province for as long a time, each, as the board may deem 
essential ; 

c. To provide for representation of each of its Chapters on its governing body: 

d. To provide comparable rights and privileges for all its members—Chapter and non- 
Chapter; 

e. To conduct an annual convention, including both professional and business meetings. 


SECTION 5. SPECIAL DUTIES OF A DIVISION (see also Section 1, above) 


It shall be the special duty of a Division to conduct a convention, at regular intervals, 
including both professional and business meetings. 


ARTICLE V. PRIVILEGES OF THE VARIOUS UNITS 


SECTION 1]. PRIVILEGES OF ANY UNIT (see also Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, below) 

It shall be the privilege of a unit: 

a. To exercise autonomy of operation within the framework of International’s consti- 
tution and bylaws and the regulations adopted by the delegate assembly; 

b. To exercise fiscal autonomy, except for the minimum dues of Chapters, Branches, 
and Federations; 

c. To possess status as a separate legal entity, except for the maintenance of estab- 
lished minimum program standards and unified membership; 
To possess representation in the Council’s delegate assembly; 
To receive a charter from International upon fulfillment of the minimum requirements. 


SECTION 2. SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF A CHAPTER (see also Section 1, above) 
It shall be the special privilege of a Chapter: 


a. To select its own membership, within the established qualifications for such; 

b. To determine the professional and geographical areas it will serve, provided that 
any Chapter operating within a Federation shall consult with such Federation for 
the purpose of avoiding geographical gaps in local coverage. 


es 


SECTION 3. SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF A BRANCH (see also Section 1, above) 
It shall be the special privilege of a Branch: 


a. To designate a governor to the International board of governors, provided the Branch 
possesses the minimum number of members required for such representation; 

b. To accept the same kinds of special-interest Divisions and make the same kinds 
of affiliations, on the state or provincial level, that International is privileged to 
make on the national and international levels (see Constitution, Article IV, Sections 
3 and 5); 

c. To reorganize the Branch into a Federation possessing two or more local Chapters 
—when in the opinion of the membership of the Branch, its size, distribution, and 
growth potentials make such a change desirable. 
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SECTION 4, SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF A FEDERATION (see also Section 1, above) 


It shall be the special privilege of a Federation: 

a. To designate a member to the Council’s board of governors; 

b. To accept the same kinds of special-interest Divisions and make the same kinds of 
affiliations, on the state and provincial level, that International is privileged to make 
on the national and international levels (see Constitution, Article IV, Section 3 
and 5). 


SECTION 5. SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF A DIVISION (see also Section 1, above) 
It shall be the special privilege of a Division: 
a. To establish the special professional qualifications of its membership; 
b. To meet at the time and place of the Council’s international convention. 


ARTICLE VI. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


SECTION 1. MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSEMBLY 


The members of the assembly shall consist of the Council president and validated 
delegates. 


SECTION 2. UNITS AND INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE TO ASSEMBLY VOTES 


a. A Division shall possess one vote. 

b. A Federation shall possess one vote, except when its non-Chapter membership exceeds 
20, in which case it shall possess one vote for each 20 non-Chapter members, plus 
one for any additional fraction thereof. 

c. A Branch shall possess one vote for each 20 members, plus one for any additional 
fraction thereof. 

d. A Chapter shall possess one vote for each 20 members, plus one for any additional 
fraction thereof. 

e. The non-Chapter members of non-organized states and provinces shall possess, as a 
total group, one vote for each 20 such members, plus one for any additional fraction 
thereof, 

The president, in case of a deadlocked assembly ballot, shall possess one vote. 


g. For exceptions to this section, see Section 3-b, below. 


SECTION 3. PREVIOUS MEMBERSHIP A DETERMINING FACTOR 


a. The number of votes to which any Chapter, Branch, or Federation is entitled at a 
given assembly shall be based on the membership on file, in the central office, for 
that unit as of the close of the immediate past membership year. 

b. Any unit that organized after the opening of International’s Membership Year, but 
prior to the delegate assembly meeting of that membership year, shall be entitled 
to one vote in said assembly. 


SECTION 4, DELEGATE ELIGIBILITY 


a. Delegates and alternate delegates shall be selected from among Council members 

in good standing for the membership year in which the assembly is held. 

b. Either the delegate or his alternate shall present to the credentials committee his 

certified credentials from the unit that issued them. 

’ c. The credentials committee shall determine the eligibility of each delegate (or alter- 
nate) to an assembly seat and the voting privileges to which he is entitled—and 
shall validate his credentials accordingly. 

d. Two or more delegates representing one or more units operating exclusively within 
the same state or province may be designated as alternate delegates for one another. 

e. Either a delegate or his alternate may be assigned the full voting privileges for any 
or all Council units operating exclusively within his state or province. 

f. Any delegate or alternate representing Council members outside his own state or 
province shall be assigned a maximum of one vote. 

g. Each set of credentials shall be certified and validated for whole votes only. 

h. After the credentials of a delegate or his alternate have been validated for one or 
more votes, such vote or votes shall be non-transferable—-either from one to the other 
or to a third person. 
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SECTION 0. POWERS AND DUTIES 


The assembly shall possess the powers and duties: 

a. To serve as the Council’s general legislative body; 

b. To adopt a constitution and bylaws and to make amendments thereto; 

c. To adopt official Council platforms, statements of policy, and resolutions, provided 
that a two-thirds vote by the delegates present and voting shall be required for 
adoption on any ballot taken less than 18 hours subsequent to the assembly’s first 
official reading and consideration; 

d. To establish the terms of office for board members and the necessary regulations 
relating to nominations and elections to the board and the certifying of new mem- 
bers thereto; 

e. To elect, by majority vote, the international officers, the governors-at-large, and the 
governors from eligible non-organized states and provinces; 

To establish the standards and regulations governing Council units; 

g. To grant Council members residing in an area outside a state or province the same 
organizational rights, upon request, as other members possess and to classify each 
such area either as a “state” or “province;” 

h. To establish the rates for membership dues, including minimums for Chapters, 
Branches, and Federations; 

i. To establish the registration fees for international conventions and regional con- 
ferences; 

j. To act on trust fund petitions submitted by the board, provided that the balloting 
shall take place 18 or more hours subsequent to the assembly’s first official reading 
and consideration of the petition, and provided further, that a two-thirds majority 
vote by the delegates present and voting shall be required for approval; 

k. To act on such other official recommendations and petitions as may be received; 

]. To establish regulations relating to its own membership; 

m. For other specific powers and duties of the assembly, see the following references— 
all of which, except the first, are to the bylaws: 1) Transition status of elective 
officials, XI.3.*; 2) establish essential information for nominations petition, XI.1. 
b.3); and 3) sources of trust fund monies, XII.1.b. (*—A constitution reference) 


SECTION 6. ASSEMBLY MEETINGS 


a. The Council president, as a member of the assembly, shall serve as its presiding 
officer. 

b. Only officially validated delegates may participate in the making or supporting of 
motions or in the voting, except that in case of a tie the presiding officer shall cast 
the deciding vote. 

c. The assembly shall adopt rules of procedure for the conduct of its meetings. 

d. A special meeting of the assembly may be authorized by the board of governors, 
either upon recommendation of the International president or upon petition signed 
by a majority of presidents of the Federations and Branches. 


ARTICLE VII. BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


SECTION ]. ELECTION OF A GOVERNOR TO REPRESENT A FEDERATION OR A BRANCH 


a. Each Federation and each eligible Branch shall nominate and elect a representative 
to the Council’s board of governors, whose term shall expire in accordance with the 
Council’s established election cycle. 

b. Governors-elect shall be certified to International in the manner prescribed by the 
delegate assembly. 

c. A newly organized Federation or a newly organized Branch that is eligible to repre- 
sentation on the board shall be granted a seat, effective as soon as it has conducted 
its election and properly certified the person of its choice, provided that the state 
or province concerned does not already possess a governor with an unexpired term. 
(see Section 2, paragraph d-3) below) 


SECTION 2. TERMS OF OFFICE AND SUCCESSION 


a. Length of term 


1) The term of office for officers and governors shall be established by the delegate 
assembly. 
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2) The term of any officer or governor shall expire at the end of the period for 
which he was elected or appointed, provided a duly elected or appointed successor 
is available to assume the post. 

Succession 

1) The president-elect shall succeed to the office of president as soon as a vacancy 
occurs. 

2) The first vice president shall succeed to the office of president-elect as soon as 
a vacancy occurs, 

Mid-term vacancies and election emergencies 

1) A vacancy among the governors-at-large, the governors of non-organized states 
or provinces or among the officers, after succession, may be filled until the next 
regular meeting of the assembly, upon a recommendation by the president and 
confirmation by the board of governors, in session or by mail vote. (see Section 
2.b., above, for provisions on succession) 

Appointees to the post of either first vice president or president-elect shall not 
succeed to the next higher post. 

In event that a regular meeting of the delegate assembly is to be officially post- 
poned for an anticipated 10 months or more, the president shall, at once, request 
the nominations committee to function, tentatively, both as a nominations and 
an electoral committee to nominate and elect a slate to fill vacancies among the 
officers, governors-at-large, and governors of non-organized states and provinces. 
(see Bylaws, Article VIII, Section 1.e.) 

Restrictions 

1) No member of the board of governors is eligible to succeed himself, provided, 
however, that any such person shall be eligible for re-election to the same post 
after a lapse of one or more years. 

A member of the board of governors who is elected or appointed to another post 
on said board shall be eligible to accept it, effective upon termination (either by 
expiration or resignation) of his present term of office. 

A person elected as the governor of a non-organized state or province, which 
then organizes a Branch or Federation prior to the expiration of his term, shall 
become governor for such Branch or Federation and shall complete, as such, the 
term for which he was elected. 


SECTION 3. PREREQUISITES TO ELECTED OFFICE 


a. Membership in the Council shall constitute a prerequisite for election or appoint- 
ment to, or continued membership on, the board of governors. 

b. Active membership in NEA, for those eligible, shall constitute a prerequisite to 
holding a post as Council officer. 


SECTION 4, POWERS AND DUTIES 

The board of governors shall possess the powers and duties: 

a. To serve as the administrative policy-making body of the Council; 

b. To establish a central office, and such other offices as are deemed desirable; adopt 
personnel policies; establish positions; and establish the record-keeping and other 
important administrative policies; 

To establish programs to meet the divergent needs of the membership and of the 
different types of Council units; 

To act upon such official recommendations and petitions as may be received; 

To act upon applications from prospective Divisions and prospective affiliates and 
upon proposed Council affiliations with other organizations—and, in cases of affirma- 
tive decision, to fix the terms of mutual assistance within the limits of established 
Council provisions; 

To grant charters to Council units that qualify; 

To determine when it would be in the Council’s best interests to withdraw a charter 
from a unit, or to withdraw Council sponsorship of an affiliate, or to withdraw from 
an affiliation, and to direct that appropriate action be taken; 

To adopt an annual budget that is well within the anticipated means of the Council 
to finance; 

To establish price formulas for commodity sales, policies for the investment of trust 
funds, bonding plans for Council protection, and policies for auditing Council finan- 
cial and membership records; 
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To petition the assembly for appropriate uses of trust fund monies, provided that 
balloting to do such shall take place 18 or more hours subsequent to the board’s first 
full reading and consideration of the proposal, and provided further, that a two- 
thirds majority vote of the board members present and voting shall be required to 
make the petition official; 

To decide on the general types of publications that should be issued and the types 
of International conventions, professional conferences, workshops, seminars, insti- 
tutes, and other similar meetings that should be held; 

To adjudicate complaints and disagreements, the resolution of which is of importance 
to Council welfare or operation; 

To delegate any of its policy-making or other authorities to the executive committee 
for such purposes and for such specific periods (in terms of time or the completion 
of a task) as the board may see fit; 

To assume such other responsibilities as are, or as shall be, assigned through the 
constitution and bylaws or legislated by the assembly; 

For other specific powers and duties, see the following references: 

1) To authorize additional state or provincial units: IV.3.b.1)-2), and IV.4.b.1)-2; 
2) To act upon nominations for certain mid-term vacancies: VII.2.c.1) ; 


3) To elect board members in case of emergency: VII.2.c.3). 


SECTION 5. MEETINGS 


a. 


d. 


A special meeting of the board of governors may be called by the president upon 
concurrence by a majority of the board or upon petition signed by a majority of 
the board. (See Constitution, Article VIII, Section 2, for provisions for regular 
meetings ) 

The president, as a member of the board, shall serve as its presiding officer. 

Voting regulations: 

1) Each governor and officer shall possess one vote, except that the presiding officer 
shall vote only to break a tie. 

2) No board member may vote by proxy. 

3) In event less than a quorum is in attendance for any board meeting. those present 
may function in an advisory capacity, at the pleasure of the president, after 
which the president may seek board acceptance of the group’s recommendations. 

4) In event there is need to transact board business for which a meeting is imprac- 
tical, the president may call for a mail vote, the same to be confirmed at the 
next official board meeting and incorporated in the minutes. 

The board of governors shall adopt rules of procedure for the conduct of its meetings. 


ARTICLE VIII. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. POWERS AND DUTIES 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


i) 


To implement the administrative policies of the board, within the budget limitations 
therefor; 

To serve in an advisory capacity to the president and the board; 

To give direction to studies of Council problems and to problems of the profession; 
To employ an executive secretary; 

To determine when a major national, international, or local emergency exists that 
would prevent the holding of an international convention or other important pro- 
fessional conference or meeting; 

To act upon all official recommendations and petitions received; 

To assume such other responsibilities as have been, or as shall be, assigned through 
the constitution and bylaws, legislated by the assembly, or delegated by the board. 


SECTION 2. VALIDITY OF ACTIONS 


Any action, legally exercised, by the executive committee shall be valid without further 
approval. 


SECTION 3. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


a. 


The Council president, as a member of the executive committee,’ Shall serve as its 
presiding officer. ; 
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b. Voting regulations: 
1) Each member of the committee shall possess one vote, provided that the presiding 
officer shall vote only to break a tie; 
2) No committee member may vote by proxy; 


3) In event less than a quorum is in attendance for any committee meetings, those 
present may function in an advisory capacity, at the pleasure of the president, 
after which the president may seek committee acceptance of the group’s recom- 
mendations; 

4) In event there is need to transact committee business for which a physical meet- 
ing is impractical, the president may call for either a vote by mail or a telephone 
[ conference. 

c. A special meeting of the executive committee may be called by the president upon 
concurrence by a majority of the committee or upon a petition signed and circulated 
by a majority of the committee members. (see Constitution, Article VIII, Section 2, 
for provision for regular meetings) 


d. The executive committee shall adopt such rules of procedure as are necessary for 
the conduct of its meetings. 


ARTICLE IX. OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


The powers and duties of the president shall be: 

a. To serve as the chief elected official of the Council; 

b. To give professional leadership to the Council’s planning and program; 

c. To require International to operate within its respective budget alloments; 

d. To serve as a member of each of the elective bodies and to preside at its meetings; 

e. To call regular meetings of all elective bodies, giving six months’ detailed notice to 
their respective members, except when prevented by an emergency, and to call all 
special meetings under the bylaw procedures indicated below: 


1) For assembly, see Article VI.6.d; 
2) For board, see Article VII.5.d; 
3) For executive committee, see Article VIII.3.c.; 


f. To arrange for conducting meetings either of the board or of the executive committee 
when less than a quorum can be present or when less than a quorum is present: 


1) For board, see Article VII.5.c.3)-4) ; 
2) For executive committee, see Article VIII.3.b.3)-4) ; 

g. To designate reports of officers, committee chairmen, staff members, and others, that 

shall be made to any elective body, in addition to those specifically requested by 

that body; 

h. To serve as an ex-officio non-voting member of all appointive bodies, except those 
making nominations and conducting elections; 

i. To recommend to the executive committee the types of ad hoc committees needed 
and to the board of governors the types of other appointive bodies needed; 

j. To recommend to the board of governors persons to fill mid-term vacancies among 
officers, governors-at-large, and governors of non-organized states and provinces; 

k. To recommend to the executive committee persons to fill vacancies in the chairman- 
ships of committees and in the total membership of all other appointive bodies; 

1. To announce nominations and to present them to the assembly for consideration and 
action: (see Bylaws, Article XJ, in full) 

m. To request the nominations committee to function also as an electoral committee in 
case a Major emergency prevents a regular meeting of the assembly. (see Bylaws, 


Articles VII.2.c.3), and VIII.1.e., for details) 
SECTION 2. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
The powers and duties of the president-elect shall be: 


a. To serve as a member of the board of governors and the executive committee; 


b. To serve in the president’s place and with the president’s authority in case of that 
officer’s absence or disability. 
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SECTION 3. DUTIES OF THE FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


The powers and duties of the first vice president shall be: 

a. To serve as a member of the board of governors and the executive committee; 

b. To serve in the president’s place and with the president’s authority in case of the 
absence or disability of the president and the absence or disability of the president- 
elect. 


ARTICLE X. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. NATURE OF POSITION 


The executive secretary shall be the chief administrative officer of the Council, respon- 
sible to the board of governors through the executive committee. 


SECTION 2. POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The powers and duties of the executive secretary shall be: 

a. To administer the Council’s program and direct the operation of its central office; 

b. To maintain expenditures for each Council activity within the official budgetary 
designations therefor; 

c. To study the needs of the Council and the profession and to make recommendations 
for Council action; 

d. To serve as an ex-officio non-voting member of all appointive bodies, except those 
making nominations or conducting elections; 

e. To maintain a professional-personnel majority among independent membership en- 
rollments; 

f. To supervise the coordination of regional-office activities with the Council’s overall 

program; 

To collect, compile, and maintain all Council records; 

h. To perform such other functions as may be permanently established for, or from 
time to time assigned, to this position. 


ARTICLE XI. COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 


a. Composition of the Committee 

1) A nominations committee shall be established as an international standing com- 
mittee, which shall possess an ex-officio membership, consisting of: 

a) The Federation- and Branch-elected members of the board of governors; 
b) The Council’s immediate past president, as chairman. 

2) In event the immediate past president cannot serve, the president shall appoint 
the next most recent past president whose services are available. 

3) The chairman shall possess a committee vote in case of a tie ballot. 

b. Slates and Petitions 

1) The nominations committee shall prepare a single slate of nominations to fill 
anticipated vacancies for the coming administration term among the officers, 
governors-at-large, and governors representing non-organized states and provinces. 

2) The nominations committee shall solicit from the committee on Canadian affairs 
the names of persons, as possible nominees, for any anticipated Canadian and/or 
international vacancy or vacancies on the board of governors. 

3) A nominations petition may be presented by any 25 or more Council members 
who are in good standing for the membership year in which the election is to 
be conducted, provided that such petition shali carry the minimum information 
determined essential by the delegate assembly. 

c. Announcements of Nominees 

1) The nominations committee shall present its slate to the president in time to 
permit its release in the Council’s official journal a minimum of 30 days in 
advance of the election date. 

2) The president shall also direct that a like announcement be made of any nomi- 
nation by petition, including the names of the petitioners, provided such petition 
is received in time. 
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d. Presentation of Nominations to the Assembly 

1) The president shall call upon the chairman of the nominations committee to read 
his slate to the assembly the day prior to the scheduled election. 

2) The president, immediately following the presentation of the nominations com- 
mittee slate, shall request the reading of any nominations by petition, including 
those previously received and those to be presented for the first time. 

3) The reader of each petition or his designated substitute may, at the time of 
presentation, speak for three minutes in behalf of his nominee. 


4) All petitions read shall be left for record purposes with the president, who shall 
direct an audit of current membership of both the nominee and the signatories. 
5) A motion to close nominations shall be in order as soon as it is clear no more are 


ready for presentation. 


SECTION 2. ELECTIONS 
a. An election may be held at any time 18 hours after nominations are closed. 
b. The assembly shall vote by secret ballot for each post for which there is more than 
one nominee. 


c. The assembly shall vote by acclamation to fill any post for which there is only one 
nominee, unless at the time nominations are presented, it officially votes to elect by 
secret ballot for the purpose of permitting write-ins. 


SECTION 3. CREDENTIALS AND ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 

a. A credentials and elections committee shall be established as an international stand- 
ing committee. 

b. The president shall appoint a chairman subject to confirmation by the executive 
committee. 

c. The duties of the committee shall be two-fold, namely, to validate credentials and 
to conduct such secret-ballot elections as may be ordered—ali in the manner legis- 
lated by the delegate assembly. 

SECTION 4. OTHER COMMITTEES 
a. See Constitution, Article VI, for authorization of committees. 
b. See Bylaws, Article IX, for procedures in establishing committees. 


ARTICLE XII. TRUST FUND 


SECTION 1. SOURCES OF TRUST FUND MONIES 


a. A Council trust fund shall be created. 

b. All life membership receipts and all interest derived from investments of the fund 
shall be deposited to the fund’s credit, plus such gifts, grants, and bequests as are 
received for that purpose, plus, further, such additional funds as the delegate as- 
sembly may designate. 


SECTION 2. PERMISSIBLE USES OF TRUST FUND MONIES 
Trust fund monies may be used for any purpose which, in the opinion of the board of 
governors and the delegate assembly, will result in a major contribution in the field of 
education of exceptional children and youth: 
a. To make loans or to serve as collateral for obtaining loans to develop self-liquidating 
projects; 
b. To underwrite or to make outright grants for projects that will materially hasten 
progress over other possible means. 


SECTION 3. LOANS 


Any loans made from the trust fund, as set forth under Section 2, above, shall be limited 
to short terms and shall be promptly repaid to the fund. 


ARTICLE XIII. DEFINITIONS 


The following definitions are for clarification of terms used in these bylaws and the 
accompanying constitution. 
ACT—The result of having (1) decided for or against an issue; (2) having tabled it; 
(3) having accepted it in principle; or (4) having accepted it for further study. 
ADMINISTRATION TERM—The period, established by the delegate assembly, during 
which the president shall hold office. 
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AFFILIATE—An organization accepted in a close working relationship under the auspices 
of another, with no organizational integration between them and with no sacrifice of 


autonomy by either. 

ALTERNATE DELEGATE—A unit’s second choice of delegate to represent it in the 
assembly if circumstances prevent its first choice from becoming validated. 

APPOINTIVE BODIES—AIl committees, and other like bodies, with a majority of ap- 
pointed members, in contrast to those possessing a majority of elected and/or ex-officio 
members. 

AREA-WIDE UNIT—Any unit covering the total geographical area established for it, 
whether it be a Chapter, Branch, Federation, or Division. 

ASSEMBLY—The delegate assembly of the Council. 

BOARD—The board of governors of the Council. 

BRANCH—A state-wide or provincial-wide unit that meets the Council’s membership. 
program, and organizational requirements. (see definitions for “province” and “state” ) 

CAUCUS—A meeting of any group of delegates to discuss the material of, and to poll 
reaction on, some given issue that is before the assembly. 

CENTRAL OFFICE—The headquarters office of the Council, located in the NEA Building, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

CERTIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS—tThe official process by which a unit reports, to 
the credentials committee, its choice of delegates and alternate delegates, utilizing the 
forms and instructions furnished by the central office. 

CHAPTER—A local unit that meets the Council’s membership, program, and organiza- 
tional requirements. 

CHARTER—A document issued to a Council unit by International after the unit has pre- 
sented evidence of having met the minimum membership, program, and organizational 


requirements, as established by the delegate assembly. 

CONTINUING RENEWALS—Consecutive membership re-enrollments following expira- 
tions. 

COUNCIL—The Council for Exceptional Children, in toto, including the local, state, pro- 


vincial, national, and international aspects thereof. 
COUNCIL AREA—Any geographical area from which Council membership is drawn, the 


exact extent of which is implied in the context. 


COUNCIL HANDBOOK—A service publication, issued periodically and containing the 
constitution and bylaws, selected platforms and general policies adopted by the delegate 
assembly, and selected administrative policies adopted by the board of governors. 

CYCLE OF OFFICE—The recurring terms of representation on the board of governors, 
consisting of three administration terms, each, as fixed by the delegate assembly and 
staggered among the states, provinces and at-large representation. 

DELEGATE—A unit’s representative in the delegate assembly. 

DIVISION—A Council special-interest unit that meets the Council’s membership, program, 
and organizational requirements. 

ELECTION CYCLE—(see “cycle of office,” above) 

ELIGIBLE—A person who has met the qualifications for Council membership: a Branch 
that has met the requirements for a seat on the board of governors. 

ESTABLISH POSITIONS—To authorize the number and types of positions on the paid 


staff. 
FEDERATION—A Council state-wide or provincial-wide unit of two or more local chapters 
that meets the Council’s membership, program, and organizational requirements. (see 


definitions for “province” and “state.” ) 

FISCAL POLICY—Any adopted policy governing the raising, borrowing, safeguarding, 
investing, or expenditure of Council funds. 

FISCAL YEAR—The 12-month period, determined by the delegate assembly, for which a 
specific budget and set of bookkeeping records are established. 

GOVERNOR—Any member of the board of governors other than an officer. 

HE OR HIS—Terms that include the feminine as well as masculine gender. 

INDEPENDENT CHAPTER—A Chapter possessing no affiliation with a state- or pro- 
vincial-wide Council unit. 

INDEPENDENT MEMBER—Formerly known as an individual member. Any Council 
member not affiliated with a Chapter, Branch, or Federation. He may possess life-, 
regular-, or student-membership status. 
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INTEREST GROUP—Any group of Council members possessing a common interest in 
some phase of the field of education of exceptional children. 


INTERNATIONAL—The word, when used as a noun, signifies the central organization 
of the Council and all its members, but is exclusive of the various unit organizations, 
per se. The word, when used as an adjective, possesses its conventional connotation. 

LEGISLATED—The assembly action in adopting Council regulations. 

MAJOR EMERGENCY—Any catastrophe or contingency that would prevent the calling 
of an assembly meeting prior to the next administration term. 

MEMBERSHIP YEAR—The regular 12-month period, established by the delegate as- 
sembly, over which annual membership extends. (A 16-month membership begins four 
months earlier and expires at the end of the following membership year.) 

NEA—The National Education Association of the United States. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTORAL COMMITTEE-—The nominations committee serving 
also as an electoral committee, in an emergency to nominate and elect officers, governors- 
at-large, and governors of non-organized states and provinces. 

NON-CHAPTER MEMBER—A member with no local Chapter affiliation. He may be an 


independent member or a member of either a Branch or a Federation. 


NON-ORGANIZED STATES AND PROVINCES—A state of the United States or a 
province of Canada that possesses neither a Council Branch nor a Federation. Also, 
any other territory, inside or outside the United States or Canada, where persons eli- 
gible for Council membership reside and which has been officially designated by the 
delegate assembly as a “state” or “province” for purposes of Council organization, but 
which, at present, possesses only independent members and/or local Chapters. 

OFFICE— (see definition for “term of office” and “central office”) 


OFFICERS—The three international officers of the Council, namely, the president, presi- 
dent-elect, and first vice president. 

OFFICIAL—Any member of an elective body, any chairman of an appointive or ex-officio 
body, or any staff member heading a professional or administrative activity. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL—The Council’s magazine, known as ExcepTIoNAL CHILDREN. 


OFFICIAL ,RECOMMENDATIONS—Recommendations from a Council officer. elective 
body, committee chairman or similar source to another Council official or body, which 
is made in the fulfillment of, or as a part of, Council responsibilities. 

PERIODIC-TERM BASIS—The period for which regular and student members enroll. 
For new regular members, there are two options—12 months and 16 months. For new 
student members, the period is 16 months. For all renewals, it is 12 months or a 
multiple thereof. (see definition for “membership year”) 


POST—Any position on an official Council body, elective, appointive, or ex-officio. 

PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL—Persons who meet the Council’s professional require- 
ments. 

PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS—Education required, or implied in position occupied, 
in the education of exceptional children, as a prerequisite for the majority of the 
persons enrolled, either in a Council unit or as independent members. 

PROVINCE—Any of the 10 provinces of Canada, or any other geographical area inside 
Canada or outside Canada and the United States, which, for organizational purposes, 
has been granted the same Council status by the delegate assembly as is enjoyed by 
each of the 10 provinces. 

PUBLISHED—A Council Handbook reference. An announcement to the full membership. 

SERVICE PUBLICATIONS—Those that deal largely with methods, procedures, genera! 

. information, and the like—on the professional, promotional, or organizational level, and 
either for sale or free distribution. 

STATE—Any of the 50 states of the United States or any other geographical area inside 
the United States or outside the United States and Canada which, for organizational 
purposes, has been granted the same Council status by the delegate assembly as is 
enjoyed by each of the 50 states. 

TERM OF OFFICE—The regular, scheduled period of service adopted for any Council 
post. 


TRUST FUND—Council money set apart from general operating funds, and useable only 
under strict regulations for specific types of projects. 


UNIT—A Chapter, Branch, Federation, or Division of the Council. 
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UNIFIED MEMBERSHIP-——(1) Local membership that includes membership in Inter- 
national and in a state or provincial Federation, if one exists; (2) Federation or Branch 
membership that includes membership in International; (3) International membership 
that includes membership in a Federation or Branch, if either exists in the state or 
province concerned; and (4) Division membership that includes membership in Inter- 
national and in a Federation or Branch, if either exists in the member’s state or province. 
(5) Note: Membership in a Branch, obviously, can never include Chapter member- 
ship, whereas membership in a Federation or a Division may or may not include it. 


VALIDATE—The process of confirming to the assembly, by the credentials committee, the 
legality of a delegate’s or an alternate delegate’s credentials. 


ARTICLE XIV. PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


Robert’s Rules of Order, revised, shall govern all official proceedings of the Council, 
subject to such special rules as the Council may adopt. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY College of Education 
ae Detroit 2, Michigan 


' PERC CORAL. ae DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
RO OEE OR eb ke AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ee ee 
Registration, June 21-24 
Summer Session, June 26-Aug. 5 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


College of Education Building curricula during academic year. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Laboratory—Demonstration Classes—Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write to Department of Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


John J. Lee, Ph.D., Chairman John W. Tenny, Ed.D., General Adviser 
Louis J. Cantoni, Ph.D., Adviser in Rehabilitation 
Tom W. Coleman, Ph.D., Adviser in Mental Retardation and Emotionally Disturbed 
V. Gwen Retherford, Ed.D., Adviser in Visually Handicapped and Visiting Teacher Service 





WANTED!—Teachers of the deaf in public 
Complete Alphabet Use the 





mentary and secondary levels. Must meet 


_—— - — | 


school setting; openings at primary, ele- | PRESSURE SENSITIVE | TACTILE-KINESTHETIC i 
F | $3.95 Approach i 
certification requirements for State of Ohio. = To correct reversals, recognize and reproduce the al- : 
: habet. C let t, Capitals and | , BEADED 
Salary range: $4600 to $7600 for 10 months. , ceuaalenaions an 2%," high, = hens suas 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE backing _....................$3.95 
APPLY TO: MAINCO School Supply PACIFIC School Supply 
; Sete a tee) 7 Canton, Mass. Bryant at 20th 
Miss Sarah E. Metzger, Associate Director, San veatalaae 10, Calif. 
Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 E. _avcvnvvuvuovuneenensnvvuovosconnsssvoccenecesasususuonoasensnvonnsutonacesesnvonsoonceensennouoeoceneeseunnavoneccenenovannosneccarnnstsoevensasnisanoooeiensntinni PS 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. viene’ de baad Telkanty wane fer Unie eas 





hotel reservation form. 
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Bulletin 





WILLIAM C. GEER ACCEPTS APPOINTMENT 
AS NEW CEC EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





The appointment of William C. Geer, as the new 
executive secretary of The Council for Exceptional 
Children, effective next July 1, has been announced 
by President Jack W. Birch. He will succeed Harley 
Z Wooden who retires on that date after 11 years 
as the Council’s first executive secretary. 

At the present time, Mr. Geer is regional pro- 
grams associate, Southern Regional Education 
Board, Atlanta, Georgia. In his previous positions, 
he has served in the following capacities: head 
of the Southern Regional Program in Education 
of Exceptional Children, SREB; supervisor of 
special education, Nashville (Tenn.) Public Schools; 
assistant service director in speech and hearing, 
Crippled Children’s Service, Tennessee Department 
of Public Health; and regional consultant, Tennes- 
see State Department of Education. 

Mr. Geer’s activities with the Council include 
membership on the CEC governing board (1954 to 
1956) representing the Tennessee Federation. His 
most recent contributions have been made as chair- 
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Special Meal Functions Planned 
For the Detroit Convention 


MONDAY, APRIL 3, 1961 


Luncheon—Council of Administrators of Spe- 
cial Education in Local School Systems 
Dinner—C.A.S.E.L.S.S. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4, 1961 


Coffee Hour—Sponsored by Canadian mem- 
bership 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1961 


Dinner—Association of Educators of Gifted 
Children 

Dinner—University of Illinois, Special Educa- 
tion Alumni 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1961 


Breakfast—Illinois Council for Exceptional 
Children 
Breakfast—Texas 
Children 
Breakfast—Pennsylvania Federation 
Breakfast—Missouri Federation 
Breakfast—Ohio Federation 
Luncheon—Special Education Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1961 


Breakfast—Association of Educators of Home- 
bound and Hospitalized Children 

Breakfast—Council for the Education of the 
Partially Seeing 

Breakfast—Legislation Committee—open to 
CEC members 


Council for Exceptional 








man of the Council reorganization committee, 
which has been working for three years on effect- 
ing a complete revision of the CEC constitution 
and bylaws (see page 366 of this issue for the 
latest report of his committee). 

Holding membership on a number of local, state, 
and national advisory boards concerned with ex- 
ceptional children and youth, Mr. Geer brings a 
rich background of valuable experience to his new 
position. He is a graduate of Wabash College (Ind.) 
and Indiana State Teachers College, and has taken 
further graduate study at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

Mr. Geer and his wife, Lois, are the parents of 
two children, Jayne and Samuel. 


CEC CONFERS ON LEGISLATION 


With the advent of the new legislative session in 
January, CEC has been actively conferring with 
various groups and persons interested in federal 
legislation. In addition to the discussions at meet- 
ings of the interagency relations committee, Council 
officials have initiated, during the past few months, 
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discussions of mutual concern with representative 
Officials of the following associations or groups: 


American Association on Mental Deficiency 

American Foundation for the Blind 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

Council on Education of the Deaf 

National Association for Crippled Children and 
Adults 

National Association for Retarded Children 

National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education 

National Education Association 

National Rehabilitation Association 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations 


Topics of discussion have included the current 
federal legislative programs of the various associa- 
tions, national political events, the effects of the 
Congressional study of federal services to special 
education and rehabilitation, and the various bills 
proposed by senators and representatives in the 
U. S. Congress. 

Thruogh the offices of the CEC executive secre- 
tary, the federal relations division of the National 
Education Association has made available to vari- 
ous CEC officials a weekly summary of congressional 
activities. The following local, federation and 
U.S.A.CEC personnel are currently receiving this 
weekly service from NEA: 


U. S. Governing Board Members 

President and Legislative Chairmen for each: 
a) Division 
b) U.S. Federation or State Chapter 
c) U. S Local Chapter 

Resolutions Chairman 

Legislation Committee Members 


Others who wish to be included should contact 
Harley Wooden, executive secretary, or Leo Connor, 
legislation chairman. 


CEC MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENTS 
INDICATE INCREASE FOR 1961 


As of February 16, CEC has enrolled 10,592 mem- 
bers for the 1961 membership year. Of this total 
there are 231 life members; 961 regular and student 
16-month members; and 9400 regular and student 
12-month members. This enrollment represents a 
gain of almost 1300 over the same time last year. 
If the current trend continues, the Council should 
realize a membership gain of 10 to 15 percent in 
1961. 

Not only is CEC growing in the total membership, 
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i TOURS FOR DETROIT 


All persons planning to participate in any of the 
convention tours and visitations, announced on page 
268 of the January 1961 issue of EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, are asked to write Ralph Peabody, 
Visitation and Tours chairman, Wayne County 
Board of Education, 400 Woodward Avenue, Room 
301, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

Write him now, so that all will be ready when you 
arrive in Detroit. 

Don’t forget that conferees from the U.S.A. must 
have proof of their citizenship with them, if they 
plan to visit Windsor, Canada, or tour nearby prov- 
inces traveling to or from the convention. 
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but also in the development of new local chapters 
and federations. The Council is pleased to announce 
the organiztion of the following: 





No. 132 Colorado State Federation Colorado 
No. 386 Baton Rouge Chapter Louisiana 
No. 387 Seton Hall University Chapter New Jersey 
No. 388 Delaware Valley Chapter Pennsylvania 
No. 389 Leydon Council Chapter Illinois 
No. 390 McNeese Area Chapter Louisiana 
No. 391 Peel and Halton County Chapter Ontario 
No. 392 Pioneer Chapter Colorado 
No. 393 Greater Winston-Salem Chapter North Carolina 
No. 394 Regina Council Teachers of 

Exceptional Children Saskatchewan 
No. 126 Billings Chapter (reorganized) Montana 
No. 395 La Crosse Chapter Wisconsin 
No. 396 Denton Area Chapter Texas 


The Council is also proud to recognize the fol- 
lowing new life members: 
Velma M. Brooks 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Annie Davis Brown 
Winston-Salem, North Caro] 
Priscilla M. Cole 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Elizabeth Engel 
Rockville, Maryland 
Mary Finkel 
Wellington, Ohio 
Ardeen Fredrick 
Columbia, Missouri 
I. Ignacy Goldberg 
New York, New York 
Daniel E. Johnson 
Hayward, California 
Leo J. Kelly 
Greeley,-Colorado 
Anne Kevilus 
Gary, Indiana 


Carl R. Komer 
Burlington, Iowa 


Barbara W. Lake 
New York, New York 


Agnes A. Manney 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


James E. Marshall 
Topeka, Kansas 


Florence Mohr 
Concord, California 


R. Wayne Mocers 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Doris A. Perry 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Leonard Sacks 
New York, New York 


Dorothy M. Seigle 
Champaign, Illinois 
Marguerite Thorsell 
Topeka, Kansas 


Gloria F. Wolinsky 
Forest Hills, New York 


Silvio G. Zinicolo 
Staten Island, New York 


Your Suggestions Are Needed! 


Leo Breuer, assistant superintendent in charge of 
special education, Shoreline School District, Seattle, 
Washington, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
resolutions subcommittee on necrology. 

If you know of any person prominent in the field 
of education for exceptional children who passed 
away during the past year send Mr. Breuer the in- 
formation, with appropriate particulars about that 
person’s contributions and positions of responsibil- 
ity. 

STATE, PROVINCIAL CHAPTERS 
RECEIVE ADVANCE-ADJUSTMENT CHECKS 


Ten CEC state and provincial chapters have re- 
ceived checks totaling $73.75. These checks repre- 
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sent adjustments for 1860 business and advances 
for 1961, based on membership and subscription 
receipts for the period January 1, 1960—December 
31, 1960. 

A state or provincial chapter receives an advance 
of 50¢ per life member and 50¢ per journal subscrip- 
tion ordered directly or through the NEA Library 
Subscription Plan I. Because state chapters collect 
their own dues, advance sums are minute. Adjust- 
ments include overpayments and credits accu- 
mulated by direct memberships paid to head- 
quarters. 








TOTAL 

STATE OR PROVINCE ADVANCE ADJUSTMENTS SUM PAID 
Alabama $ 1.50 $10.50 $12.00 
Arkansas 1.50 1.50 3.00 
Delaware 1.00 1.00 
Maine 1.50 1.50 3.00 
Manitoba 2.50 2.50 
North Dakota 1.00 3.00 4.00 
Oklahoma 3.50 11.25 14.75 
Rhode Island 4.00 8.25 12.25 
Utah 2.00 18.75 20.75 
Wyoming .50 = 50 
TOTALS $19.00 $54.75 $73.75 


NEA SOUTHWEST REGIONAL ON INSTRUCTION 


Willard Abraham, of Arizona State U., at Tempe, 
will attend the Southwest Regional Conference on 
Instruction as CEC’s delegate, on April 16-19, in 
Tucson, Arizona. This regional is devoted exclusive- 
ly to the improvement of instruction and represents 
the following seven states: California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Texas, Utah, and Arizona. 
“Quality Education for All,” is the theme of the 
meeting. 


CEC Membership Enroiiments 
for 1960 Exceed 13,000 


(All figures in this report are based on total memberships 
as of December 31, 1960, including life, 12-month and 16- 
month enrollments, except where indicated otherwise.) 


Over 13,000 members were enrolled in the Council 
for the 1960 membership year. That total is some- 
what lower than the total of the previous year— 
indicating a loss which can be attributed to the 
increase in membership dues. 

Although the Council experienced an over-all 
loss, three states and one province realized sig- 
nificant gains in membership: 


Louisiana 86 Pennsylvania 120 
New Jersey 83 Manitoba 138 


States and provinces having a minimum of 15 
members for 1959 with a 10 to 25 percent gain in 
1960 are: Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington. 

States and provinces whose gains exceed 25 per- 
cent include: 


Kentucky 28% Oklahoma 32% 
Louisiana 136% British Columbia 33% 


The organization of the Manitoba Provincial 
Chapter and the Alabama State Chapter accounts 
for the excellent increases in this state and province. 
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Following is a listing of the 1959 and 1960 mem- 
berships as of December 31, 1960: 











STATE OR GAIN OR 
PROVINCE 1959 1960 LOSS 
Alabama * 7 50 43 
Alaska 1 2 1 
Arizona 90 49 —41 
Arkansas * 75 65 —10 
California ** 1543 1523 —20 
Canal Zone 18 18 0 
Colorado ** 135 152 17 
Connecticut ** 178 150 —28 
Delaware * 57 71 14 
District of Columbia 90 83 —7 
Florida ** 568 484 —84 
Georgia ** 361 283 —78 
Hawaii 0 2 2 
Idaho 0 0 0 
Illinois ** 1321 1243 —78 
Indiana ** 399 339 —60 
Iowa ** 299 287 —12 
Kansas 119 117 —2 
Kentucky ** 121 155 34 
Louisiana 63 149 86 
Maine * 34 37 3 
Maryland ** 261 290 29 
Massachusetts 137 132 —5 
Michigan ** 1060 950 —110 
Minnesota ** 326 284 —42 
Mississippi 22 + —18 
Missouri ** 645 622 —23 
Montana 13 6 —7 
Nebraska ** 150 182 32 
Nevada 3 3 0 
New Hampshire 26 3 —23 
New Jersey ** 362 445 83 
New Mexico ** 117 87 —30 
New York ** 988 852 —136 
North Carolina ** 168 134 —34 
North Dakota * 56 53 — 3 
Ohio ** 776 66 —110 
Oklahoma * 132 174 42 
Oregon ** 125 118 7 
Pennsylvania ** 843 963 120 
Rhode Island * 71 62 —9 
South Carolina ** 84 66 —18 
South Dakota 18 11 —7 
Tennessee ** 346 256 —90 
Texas ** 724 681 —43 
Utah * 79 91 12 
Vermont 1 1 0 
Virginia ** 175 153 —22 
Washington ** 197 237 40 
West Virginia ** 100 83 —17 
Wisconsin 120 117 8 
Wvoming * 26 25 —1 
Alberta 19 20 1 
British Columbia 21 28 7 
Manitoba * 3 141 138 
New Brunswick 1 1 0 
Newfoundland c 0 0 
Nova Scotia ‘ 0 0 
Ontario ** 603 493 —110 
Prince Edward Island 1 1 0 
Quebec 4 + 0 
Saskatchewan 24 20 —4 
Other 9 11 z 
TOTAL 14,315 13,729 —586 


**Indicates a state or provincial federation. 
*Indicates a state or provincial chapter. 

The above table indicates a loss of 586 including 
16-month members. However, the loss of 743 12- 
month members is probably more significant. 

The figures below show the loss in 12-month 
memberships, the gain in fractional year member- 
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ships, and the net loss for 1960. The 700 partial 
1960 members are 16-month memberships for 1960- 
61 which were recorded as of December 31, 1960. 
Because they represent full memberships for 1961, 
they are more indicative of the current member- 
ship picture than of 1960. 











LENGTH OF GAIN 
MEMBERSHIP OR 
DURING YEAR 1959 1960 LOSS 
12 months 13,772 13,029 —743 
4 months 543 700 +157 
(of the 16-month 
memberships) 
Total 14,315 13,729 —586 


*Includes life members. 


During 1960, 28 new local chapters were organized. 
The Colorado State Chapter reorganized into a 
state federation of local chapters; federations were 
also formed in Nebraska and Oregon. Alabama and 
Manitoba organized as a state and provincial chap- 
ter respectively. 

As of December 31, 1960 there were 270 active 
local chapters, 10 state and provincial chapters, 
and 28 federations. 


NEW HONORS GARNERED BY 
ACTIVE CEC WORKERS 


MAMIE JO JONES 

Georgia’s Mamie Jo Jones was named as “Woman of the 
Year in Education for 1960,”’ in her native state. Dr. Jones, 
coordinator of the program for exceptional children for 
the State of Georgia, was cited for her long and distin- 
guished record of outstanding leadership in her profes- 
sional field. Formal recognition was awarded her at a 
banquet, at Atlanta’s Biltmore Hotel, on January 31. 


NELLE C. DABNEY 


Mrs. Dabney retired on January 27th of this year as di- 
rector of special education for the Kansas City (Mo.) 
public schools. She is known for her active participation 
in CEC work on all levels and served as recording secre- 
tary of the Council for a number of years. Her 49-year 
professional career spanned the field from teacher to di- 
rector of special education. Her plans include a move to 
Jefferson City, home base of operation for her husband, 
Richard S. Dabney, Missouri state director of special 
education. 


REBECCA McKEON 


Dr. McKeon, director of special education in the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Public Schools, has been chosen Worcester di- 
ocesan “Catholic Woman of the Year,” by the Diocesan 
League of Catholic Women. The honor was announced by 
His Excellency Bishop Bernard Flanagan. Active as a 
founder and past president of the Worcester Chapter of 
CEC, Dr. McKeon has also served as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Membership Committee, and other profes- 
sional organizations. 
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People 


e JoHN V. HoTTEL has been appointed as assistant 
professor of education, Department of Special Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Dr. Hottel was formerly a supervisor in 
the Tennessee State Department of Education. 


e CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, professor emeritus of ed- 
ucation and psychology, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, has returned to her home in Rochester, 
N.Y., following a year of teaching and social serv- 
ice guidance in Izmir, Turkey, and an extended 
trip through Iran and Africa. 


e RozeLte J. MILLER, formerly assistant director 
of special education for Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, has been elected by the CEC Maryland Fed- 
eration to fill the unexpired term of Geneva Ely 
Flickinger on the CEC governing board. She 
succeeded to Mrs. Flickinger’s post as super- 
visor of special education for Maryland when the 
latter accepted the post of supervisor of adult ed- 
ucation for the Free State. 


e Huvco F. SHunorr, recent superintendent of the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
at Romney has succeeded Elwood A. Stevenson, 
retired, as superintendent of the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. He is a past president 
of the West Virginia Federation of CEC. 


e Roy E. Fercuson, director of education and 
training, Columbus State School, Ohio, has been 
elected as CEC governing board member from that 
state. 


e Donatp G. PATERSON is serving as consultant 
to the new Counseling Center for the Deaf, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. Dr. Paterson re- 
tired last year as professor of psychology, at the 
University of Minnesota. 


e SvusIeE CORLETT, a teacher from Denver, Colora- 
do, has been elected to the CEC Governing Board 
from her state. 


e HERMAN R. GOLDBERG, currently a Fulbright 
professor in Bologna, Italy, writes that his work 
there parallels his Rochester, N.Y., assignment. 
He is teaching at the University and serving as 
consultant to the local superintendent of schools— 
a system which has 12 special schools covering all 
areas of exceptionality in a city of 500,000. 


e@ FREDERICK J, GILLIS was elected superintendent 
of the Boston Public Schools, after having served 
25 years as an assistant superintendent in the sys- 
tem. Dr. Gillis has had charge of special educa- 
tion in this system for the past 12 years. 


e Louis A. FLIEGLER is now coordinator, Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children, University of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Prior to this, Dr. Fliegler was at 
Syracuse University in New York. 


e WILLIs GortTHy, director of the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled, New York City, passed 
away in December. In addition to his work at the 
Institute, he headed a United Nations mission to 
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Turkey, in 1958, to develop a master plan for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled in that country. 


e Guy TarpIEv, director of the Rehabilitation 
Center for Children with Cerebral Palsy at the 
Hospital Raymond Poincare, Paris, France, has 
been appointed chairman of the World Commission 
on Cerebral Palsy of the International Society for 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled. His work with 
brain damaged children in France and his studies 
in the measurement of the stretch reflex in cerebral 
palsy are known throughout the world. The Com- 
mission is composed of individual members ap- 
pointed for outstanding work in their field, and 
has aS members, representatives of cerebral palsy 
organizations in 11 countries. 


e VINCENT J. FITZPATRICK of Hatboro, Pa., suc- 
ceeds Elizabeth Boggs as president of the National 
Association for Retarded Children, a non-profit 
organization of parents and friends of the retarded. 
A sales executive with the Parker Pen Company, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has served on the NARC’s National 
Legislative Committee, the Research Fund Com- 
mittee, and held other offices prior to attaining 
his new office. 


NEA News 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS DEPARTMENT 


The American Association of School Librarians 
has been admitted to departmental status in the 
National Educational Association while remaining 
a division of the American Library Association with 
headquarters in Chicago. The NEA-AASL national 
committee handling negotiations included Sara 
Jaffarian, new supervisor of libraries in Seattle, as 
well as members from five other states. Eleanor 
Ahlers, formerly of Seattle, remains as executive 
secretary in Chicago. 


BOOK ON TEACHING MACHINES 
PUBLISHED 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: 
A Source Book, has been published by the NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. Edited by 
A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, this 736-page 
book is available from NEA for $7.50. 

The work was compiled in answer to the many 
requests made to NEA, during the past few years, 
on techniques and concepts of “programmed” indi- 
vidual instruction and automated teaching devices. 
The articles in the book space the field from its 
beginnings, more than 30 years ago, to the present. 
Also included is an extensive bibliography on this 
subject. 


Other Groups 


NARC ISSUES DIRECTORY 
OF SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


The first edition of Directory of Sheltered Work- 
shops is now available from the National headquar- 
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ter office of the NARC, 386 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16, N. Y., for 25¢. This publication contains 
information on 173 sheltered workshops operating 
in 36 states and the District of Columbia. 

Workshop programs are listed as either operated 
directly by member units or utilized by them with 
special agreements between the unit and a sponsor- 
ing agency. Listed are ARC operated workshops, 
Goodwill Industries Workshops, workshops operated 
by the Jewish Vocational Service, and other com- 
munity workshops providing a service to the men- 
tally retarded. 

Issued by the National Association for Retarded 
Children’s Vocational Rehabilitation and Sheltered 
Workshop Committee, the directory also carries a 
section which contains selected research and demon- 
stration projects sponsored in part by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


KRESGE FOUNDATION TO BUILD 
LARGEST HEARING RESEARCH CENTER 


A five-story Kresge Hearing Research Institute, 
to be completed during the 1962-63 academic year, 
at a cost of $1,750,000 has been made possible as an 
addition to the present Kresge Medical Research 
Building in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The Institute 
will be designed primarily to provide knowledge of 
hearing through advanced facilities. Already at 
work is Dr. Merle Lawrence, famous otological re- 
searcher on the staff at the center. 

In making the presentation of the check for the 
Hearing Institute, Stanley S. Kresge said to Presi- 
dent Harlan H. Hatcher of the University of Mich- 
igan, “Hearing problems have been attacked largely 
through specific support for afflicted individuals and 
this is a worthy and essential field of service. 

“However, the Kresge Foundation is persuaded 
that an equally great service must be directed to- 
ward the broad field of scientific research in hear- 
ing. Any progress in man’s fundamental ability to 
understand and correct a single hearing disorder 
literally will have a world-wide impact which could 
transcend any amount of help to one individual. 

“While we realize that a gift of the means of hear- 
ing research cannot guarantee results, we know at 
the same time that the lack of tools and facilities 
will almost certainly guarantee failure.” 


HEW ISSUES DIRECTORY 


A directory listing Special Education Personnel 
in State Education Departments, is always available 
from the Section on Exceptional Children and 
Youth of the U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25. 2 eC. 

The latest edition has been amended by Romaine 
P. Mackie, chief of the section, and shows an increase 
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in the number of persons working in state depart- 
ments of education. It is of special interest to note 
that several staff members from the state depart- 
ments are on leave this year, to study under pro- 
vision of P.L. 85-926. Currently, there are 49 state 
education departments, in addition to the District 
of Columbia, and three departments of education 
in outlying parts of the U.S.A., which have at least 
one staff member in special education. 





HEW BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1962 


The requested appropriations by the Eisenhower 
administration for 1961-62 are subject to modifica- 
tion by the Kennedy administration. Former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s requests were as follows: 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Asked for 
_1960-61 1961-62 
million million 
Maternal and child health services $ 18.2 $ 19.2 
Crippled children’s services .... 20.0 20.0 
Child welfare services .......... 13.7 14.7 
Research and demonstration 
EM Lee ok sche Saws ack site .350 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Asked for 


_ 1960-61 1961-62 
million million 





Community health activities: 
Grants to States for general 


POMEL) ccna cere eiiee sae canals $17.0 $178 
Grants for public health training 4.4 5.0 
Accident prevention ............ 2.9 3.4 
Chronic diseases and aging ..... 1.4 2.0 
Communicable disease activities: 

Communicable disease center .... 8.5 9.3 
Control of venereal diseases: 
Grants to States ............ 2.4 2.4 
Direct operations ............ 3.4 3.4 
Asked for 


1960-61 1961-62 
Control of Tuberculosis: > 


million million 
Grants to States ............ $ 40 $ 4.0 
Direct operations ............ 2.5 2.5 
Arctic health research center ... 5 5 
Community health practice and 
POORER: seacress snes ees ceaus 2.0 2.0 
Dental services and resources. . 2.1 2.2 
Nursing services and resources: 
“EV MATNTAS TOTS 0 oi ccc cee 6.5 6.5 
EPINOCE GOTRAAOIS ook cciscccccs 8 8 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Asked for 

1960-61 1981-62 

million million 

Research projects ............. $277.6 $296.8 

Research fellowships .......... 22.0 22.0 

ENE: hs occ VES ES bo ees bow 110.0 96.2 

State control programs ......... 13.0 13.0 
Community demonstration 

SPENSUNUES re tunis ass ba aie ce eiew 1.5 2.0 

Direct GHEPAUONSE. 2 ics csscs vee 105.1 110.0 


NIH funds would be distributed among the following 
Institutes: 





Asked for 
1960-61 1961-62 
million million 
General research and services .. $ 83.9 $ 87.4 
National Cancer Institute ...... 111.0 109.3 
Mental health activities ........ 95.8 82.9 
National Heart Institute ........ 86.9 91.4 
Dental Health Institute ........ 15.5 13.0 
Arthritis and metabolic disease. . 61.2 62.2 
Allergy and infectious disease .. 44.0 44.3 
Neurology and blindness ........ 49.6 49.5 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Appropriations for salaries and expenses in the 
Office of Education of $1.2 million were requested. 
Increased funds for the coming year would be used 
for strengthening the statistical program to meet 
additional work loads in the administration of the 
National Defense Education Act and in the inter- 
national education; to establish a permanent ex- 
hibit of Office of Education activities; and to estab. 
lish a College Information Center which would 
disseminate comparative data on colleges and uni- 
versities to guidance counselors, students and 
parents. 

For cooperative research projects, it is proposed 
that funds be increased from $3.4 million to $3.7 
million. Since 1957, when this program was initiated, 
265 projects have received support and 104 have 
been completed. Results of completed research will 
provide the basis for initiation of demonstration 
projects to determine how research findings can be 
utilized in the public schools. 

Appropriation of $1 million was also requested to 
continue the training of leaders in the education of 
mentally retarded children. This is the amount 
voted last year, which would permit an estimated 
68 fellowships to be allocated and 3 grants to stimu- 
late development of advanced graduate programs in 
geographic regions not currently served. During 
1961 and 1962 it is estimated that 100 fellowships 
will be awarded to prospective supervisors of edu- 
cational programs for mentally retarded children 
and grants will be made to help institutions meet 
the cost of training each fellow. 


DEFENSE EDUCATION 


This year $187.5 million was voted to carry out 
activities authorized in the National Defense Edu- 
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cation Act. An additional $7 million proposed for 
the coming year would provide the maximum num- 
ber of fellowships authorized; full amounts au- 
thorized for guidance, counseling and testing insti- 
tutes and language and area centers; and an ex- 
pansion and technical training under the area vo- 
cational education program. 


GH Sounds Like F 
The following table summarizes allocation of 
funds for defense educational programs requested 
for 1962: 
Asked for 
1960-61 1961-62 


million million 





SUIIOTIL TORTS 665. ccc ccs cece ces $58.4 $ 58.4 
OM IE EEE soos stn fears ike, bas 20.8 22.8 
Science, mathematics and foreign 

language instruction ......... 57.8 57.8 
Guidance, counseling and testing 21.5 22.3 
Advanced training in foreign 

areas and languages .......... 13.8 15.3 
Educational media research .... 4.7 4.7 
Grants to States for area voca- 

(AOE DYORTAING. . 0. cccccscses 9.0 11.8 
Grants to States for statistical 

ERED hak en walss Odense 1.6 1.6 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


An appropriation of $76.5 million was asked for 


grants to the States for vocational rehabilitation 
activities in the coming year. The $5 million in- 
crease over the amount currently available would 
allow raising the allotment base for grants from 
$70 to $75 million and proposes distribution of the 
full amount authorized. Funds would be divided in 
the following manner: 

Asked for 

1960-61 1961-62 


million million 


Support of Services ............ $ 54.7 $ 59.5 
Special projects .......c.ces00. 1.5 1.5 
Research and demonstration .... 8.2 8.7 
CIEE REINS og oe 3h be 063 ses 3.5 4.0 
AN REEIII |. 55 i5:8- 5 655:0 wibyelalic’a soe 0° 3.7 4.6 
OVR salaries and expenses ...... 2.0 2.3 


The outgoing administration stated that the 
1961-1962 budget request, if granted, will permit 
most of the states to expand rehabilitation services 
as rapidly as their own funds allow and continue 
the development of the research and demonstration 
program. The request for appropriations anticipates 


Here is the onswer to the perennial stumbling 
blocks in teaching reading and spelling—homo- 
phonous ond homogeneous words. These New 
Audio-Visual Charts hold attention and speed up 
reading and spelling programs. 

Excellent for clinics . . . regular classes . . . 
remedial contacts . . . wtoring . . . English 
closses . . . speech correction (especially hord 
of hearing and deof) . . . classes for foreign 
born ond in-service teaching programs. 
Available in 11x 14 classroom size and 4x6 
tutoring size, both with manuel ond new iIn- 
ventory Spelling Test. The complete set contains 
14 chorts. The chorts 1-7 present words ot the 
primory level. The chorts 8-14 deal with this 
problem ot the upper elementary level. These 
can be had in seporate sets of seven charis eoch 
if so desired. 


Complete Classroom Set & Man. 

Primary Classroom Set & Man. 

Up. Elem. Classroom Set & Man. 

Tutoring Set (14 Charts) 

Compl. Classroom Set in quantity 
of five or more. Sets 4.00 
Extra Manuals 1.00 


O’CONNOR REMEDIAL SERVICES, Inc. 
DIVISION OF O'CONNOR READING CLINIC 
1040 E. Maple Road > Birmingham, Michigan 


rehabilitation of 103,000 disabled persons next year, 
7000 more than will receive services this year. 


April 4-8, 1961 39th Annua! CEC Convention 
The Statler Hilton, Detroit, Michigan 
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PROGRAMS 
FOR THE GIFTED 


A Case Book in Secondary Education 

Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT. Professors of educa- 
tion, an educational guidance counselor, and prepara- 
tory school and university teachers discuss the early 
recognition and development of special abilities, 
analyze their requirements, and suggest programs to 
meet specific situations. Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. $5.50 


Excepti onal EDUCATION 
AND THE HUMAN QUEST 


Books By HERBERT A. THELEN, Professor of Education, 


University of Chicago. A carefully developed argument 









—with tested classroom procedures and illustrative 


for Parents, models—for closing the gap between education and 
the social sciences to make our schools truly educa- 
Counselors, 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


tive! $4.75 
and WITH CHILDREN 
The Living Relationship 


Teachers By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, Merrill-Palmer School. 


Detroit. Foreword by Ross L. Mooney. The author’s 
concern for an intimate human relationship that goes 
beyond clinical technique in counseling children has 
implications which go beyond psychotherapy into 
the home, the school, and every environment wherein 
a child arrives at self-fulfillment. $5.00 









THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILD AND HIS PARENT 


By STELLA STILLSON SLAUGHTER. An experi- 
enced teacher and supervisor gives valuable advice 
on symptoms, causes, treatments, tests, and emotional 
needs of mentally retarded children, for their parents 
and all those concerned with their physical, social 


and spiritual guidance. $3.75 










At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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Se 


A Methodological Study of 


Juvenile Delinquency Proneness 
Among Negroes 


HIs study is an attempt to further validate the 

Kvaraceus KD Proneness Verbal Scale. The 
Kvaraceus Scale is directly concerned with the prob- 
lem of how “. . . the total scale score based on all 
differentiating items distinguish between the two 
groups (delinquent and non-delinquents) with sufh- 
cient sensitivity to merit consideration and use as 
a scale of delinquency-proneness or vulnerabil- 
ity...” (Balogh, 1958, p. 615). Although there is 
sufficient theory of a valid nature available for 
generalizations, what is now needed is a research 
tool which can predict with some degree of reliabil- 
ity the many manifestations of deviant behavior 
(Balogh & Rumage, 1956, p. 32). 


Procedure 


The Kvaraceus KD Proneness Verbal Scale was 
administered to 140 Negro boys selected randomly 
from the Dayton, Ohio, public schools. These sub- 
jects were divided into delinquent, public school, 
and high-morale groups (See Table 1). The legal 
definition of delinquency in Ohio was used in this 
study. Public school children were defined as aver- 
age in their school work and typical school young- 


sters. The high-morale group was defined as 


follows: 


The high morale groups of boys and girls include 
those persons who were doing well scholastically 
and were leaders for good in a school. Usually they 
were members of the student council who were active 
in making the school a better place. They included 
persons who had a high degree of responsibility and 
e@ JOSEPH K. BALOGH is professor of sociology, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
e@ PATRICIA FINN is a researcher working in the area of 
operational and systems research and development, Human 
Factors Department, MITRE Corporation, Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 
This study was supported by a grant from the Scholarly 
Advancement Committee of Bowling Green State University. 
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dependability, who had a controlling influence for 
acceptable behavior in the school, who were generally 
concerned for the welfare of others, and who also 
showed a high degree of personal adjustment in their 
every day living. (Kvaraceus, 1950, p. 3) 


Table 1. Distrisution or Dayton Necro Mate Popvu- 
LATION BY AGE AND GROUP 


High 





Public 

Delinquent School Morale 

Age Group Group Group 
12 6 10 < 
13 7 11 10 
14 6 10 11 
15 6 8 7 
16 3 10 8 
17 5 7 8 
33 56 51 


Totals 
This project is concerned with a relatively small 
statistical sample distributed among the ages 12-17. 
A positive scale score indicates delinquency prone- 
ness while a negative scale score indicates non- 
delinquency proneness. The following statistical 
analyses are included in this project: mean, stand- 


Table 2. Distrisution or Scores or MALE Necro DELIN- 
QUENTs AND Mate Necro Non-DELINQUENTS ON KD Prone- 


NESS SCALE 


Delinquent Public School High Morale 








Seale Score Boys Boys Boys 
12-14 1 
9-11 1 i 
6-8 2 4 1 
3-5 3 3 
0-2 3 5 2 
—3 —l 8 8 3 
—6 —4 7 2 7 
—o —1 6 10 6 
—12 —10 1 9 8 
—15 —13 1 11 10 
—18 —16 3 6 
—21 —19 3 
—24 —22 2 
—27 —25 3 
Total Number 33 56 51 
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STATISTICAL MEASURE 





Standard 
Error of 
Group Mean Mean 
Delinquent —2.44 1.06 
Public School —6.30 975 
High-Morale —11.67 .972 


ard error of mean, median, standard deviation, 
quartile one, quartile three, analysis of variance, 
t-test, Pearsonian coefficients of correlation, and 
complex analysis of variance factorial design. 


Findings 


Table 2 shows the distribution of scale scores 
made by the three groups of subjects. In the de- 
linquent group, 10 boys, or approximately 30.3 
percent, achieved positive scores while 23 or better 
than 69 percent made negative scores. Thirteen or 
slightly better than 23 percent of the subjects in 
the public school category achieved positive scores 
while nearly 77 percent had negative scores. In 
the high-morale group only three or six percent of 
the boys had positive scores against 48 or 94 per- 
cent negative scores. It would appear that the 
scale is more discriminating for the high-morale 
group, less discriminating for the public school 
group and least discriminating for the delinquent 
group. 

Table 3 shows some basic statistical measures for 
The statistical means and medi- 
As can be 


the three groups. 
ans for all three groups are negative. 
seen, the means for both the public school and 
high-morale groups are greater than for the de- 
linquent group. A positive mean score for the de- 
linquent group, however, would be more discrimi- 


nating statistically. The standard error of the mean 








Table 4. ANALYstIs oF VARIANCE BETWEEN AND WITHIN 
Hicu-MorAte, DELINQUENT, AND Pusiic ScHoot Groups 
Source of Sum of Mean 
Variation Squares df Squares F 
Between 
Groups 1872.167 2 936.0835  19.534* 
Within 
Groups 6565.233 137 47.9214 

Total 8437.400 139 


‘ *The obtained F of 19.534 is four times greater than the 
required 4.765 necessary for significance at .01 level. 
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Table 3. Basic Statistica, MEeAsuRES FOR DELINQUENT, PuBLIC SCHOOL, AND HicgH MorAte Groups 


Median o Q: Q: 
2.44 5.99 589 175 
—7.50 7.23 —12.00 —0.37 

—15.62 5.89 


—11.43 


6.94 


is also greater for the delinquent group than for 
the other two groups. The sigma is highest for 
the public school group and lowest for the delin- 
quent group. 

Table 4 shows an analysis of variance between 
and within the three groups. The null hypothesis 
is rejected at well beyond the .01 level of confi- 
dence. This would tend to show that these three 
groups are not from the same population. The 
Bartlett Test for homogeneity of variance with a x” 
of 1.896, 2 df, and a confidence level of P <.30 
indicates that the variances have not caused the 
group differences. Conceivably, the F-value is at- 
tributable to differences in the means. 


Table 5. T-test ror DeLinquent, Pusiic ScHOOL, AND 
Hich Morare Groups 














Level of 
Groups _ t c 3 Con fidence 

Delinquent - 
Public School 2.823 P <.01 
Public School - 
High Morale 3.893 P<.01 
Delinquent - 

P <.01 


High Morale 6.554 


Table 5 shows that the t-tests for all three groups 
are significant at the .01 level of confidence. 








Table 6. PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETWEEN ToTAL ScALE Score AND AGE BY CRITERION 
Groups 
Groups Pearsonianr Level of Confidence 
Delinquent 232 not significant 
Public School —.349 P <.02 

High Morale —.484 P <.01 
—.244 


Total P <.01 





Table 6 shows Pearsonian coefficients of correla- 
tion for the three groups according to scale score 
and age. As can be seen, the only Pearsonian r 
not significant is that for the delinquent group. 
The over-all Pearsonian r is also statistically sig- 
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Some negative correlation, however, may 


nificant. 
be indicated between ages and scale scores. 








Table 7. ANALYsis oF VARIANCE FactoriAL DesI¢n 
Invotvinc AGE CRITERIA AND GROUPS 

Source of Sum of Mean 

Variation Squares df Squares F dy 

Behavior groups 1872.1667 2 936.0833 22.49* 

Age groups 766.0930 5 153.2186 3.68* 

Behavior x Age 721.2607 10 72.1261 1.73 

Within groups 5077.8796 122 41.6219 

Total 8437.4 139 
3 *P <.0l 


Table 7 shows a complex analysis of variance 
with a factorial design involving six age criteria 
and three groups. The null hypothesis is rejected 
beyond the .01 level of confidence for both the 
behavior and age groups. It would seem that 
variations among the three groups may also in- 
It would further 
appear that the F-ratio for the age criteria may also 


The F-ratio for 


the behavior and age criterion is not statistically 


volve variations in scale scores. 
have some effect on scale scores. 
significant. This could indicate that the various 
age criteria are not important in the differential 
behavior patterns of the three groups. 

Table 8. T-rest ror Dayton AND BALocH-RuMAGE StubyY 


BETWEEN DELINQUENT, PuBLIc SCHOOL, AND HicH MoRALE 
Groups 


Level of 
Groups t Confidence 
Delinquent - Delinquent 443 P <.66 
Public School - Public School 3.54 P <.04 
High Morale - High Morale 1.29 P <.19 


Table 8 shows t-tests between the present study 
and previous data from the Balogh and Rumage 
study which involves a white population. As can 
be seen, the only t-tests statistically significant are 


for the two public school groups. 


Conclusions 


1. It would appear on the basis of this study 
that the Kvaraceus Scale discriminates significantly 
for the Negro high-morale groups, somewhat for the 
public school group, and least significantly for the 
delinquent group. 

2. It may be further concluded that the Kvara- 
ceus Scale is a fairly valid predictive instrument. 
Especially is this true for both white and Negro 
high-morale groups as indicated by previous studies. 
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3. It must be remembered that the Kvaraceus 
Scale has not been administered to Negro popula- 
tions; therefore, sound statistical evaluations in this 
direction cannot be made with any great accuracy 
although the results of the present study are not 
entirely discouraging. 
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2 new materials... 
how to use them... 


Use them to help children learn to work together. Use 
them in dramatic play. Use them to channel, release, and 
relax physical energies. Use them to help you teach. 
BIG-BIG BLOCKS Huge—yet quietest construction 
blocks ever known. Hollow; lightweight (4-year-olds 
proudly manipulate them). Large sizes—l, 2, 3-cu. ft— 
permit quick building, structures big enough for relatively 
mature children (9 to 11 years) to enjoy. 

PLAYMOBILES Push-pull vehicles that hold four or 
more children. They steer. They GO. They provide 
realistic experiences for driver, passengers, captain and 


crew. A new world of play in motion. 


see new catalog 
for uses in 

your special class. 
Free. 


e 
Son = 


ed Dept. E-361 


Box 414 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


TEACHER FOR PRIMARY ORAL DEAF CLASS: 
New building, new equipment, adequate supporting services. 
Children carefully evaluated prior to placement. Class size 
to range from 6 to 8. Primary class is to be self contained 
while advanced classes are to be integrated into regular 
classes on a half day basis. Salary range for B.S. $5050 to 
ae for M.S. $5250 to $8000. For further information 
contact: 
VERNON F. FRAZEE, SUPERVISOR, SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL CITY OF GARY, 620 E. 10th Place, Gary, Ind. 
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‘CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


The psychology of deafness. MYKLEBUST, HELMER 
R. New York and London: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
$7.95. 


The Psychology of Deafness stresses the present 
scientific knowledge in the field of deafness, and 
indicates future needs in the field. It is a compre- 
hensive survey suitable for use as a textbook in 
advanced courses in such fields as audiology, lan- 
guage pathology, special education, and psychology. 
There are important and detailed sections on deaf- 
ness and mental development, the effects of deafness 
on personality development and emotional adjust- 
ment, and the relationship between deafness and 
all phases of language. Other topics which Dr. 
Myklebust discusses are the definition and classifi- 
cation of deafness, the physiological process of 
hearing, types and causes of deafness, the effects of 
deafness on behavior, motor function and social 
maturity, and other handicaps, aptitudes and abil- 
ities of the deaf. Psychological studies in all these 
fields are described. A useful bibliography is in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter. This is a most 
valuable book for anyone who works with the deaf. 
—Powrie V. Doctor, editor, American Annals of 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


The psychology of deafness. LEVINE, EDNA S. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. $7.70. 


The Psychology of Deafness is a manual which 
provides guides for the psychological appraisal of 
adults and children with impaired hearing. The 
psychological implications of hearing and of im- 
paired hearing are discussed, including early severe 
deafness and progressive and sudden hearing loss 
later in life. Attention is given to the rehabilitation 
set-up for disabled people, with special reference to 
the role of the psychologist. There is a particularly 
valuable section on the psychological examination 
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and evaluation of people with impaired hearing. It 
suggests to psychologists working with the deaf 
where difficulties are likely to arise, and also gives 
reasons for the special procedures used with people 
with impaired hearing. The four main ways for 
obtaining information on which psychological ap- 
praisal can be based are discussed in detail. These 
are the case history, interview, observation, and 
psychological testing. An especially valuable listing 
of tests used with the deaf is included. This book 
should be especially helpful to psychologists and 
rehabilitation workers who are concerned with the 
deaf.—Powrie V. Doctor, editor, American Annals 


of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SPENCER, MARIETTA B. Blind children in family 
and community. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1960. 142 pages. $4.25. 


This is a unique publication because it presents, 
for the first time, a picture story of the education 
of blind children of preschool age. The book shows 
these children in spontaneous, unrehearsed activi- 
ties of their everyday lives, in their homes, with 
their neighbors, and in their community. The 
author, a medical social worker with considerable 
experience in work with blind children, provides a 
running commentary which is based on the sound 
conviction that blind children must be brought up 
on the generally accepted solid principles of good 
child training. They should be helped to develop 
as normally as possible, and their needs must be 
met by the people around them before the child 
himself learns to take care of most of them. While 
the principles of bringing up a blind child are the 
same as those of bringing up any other child, blind 
children do have some special needs. The book suc- 
ceeds in presenting in picture-story form the gen- 
eral and special ways in which blind children learn 
about themselves, about living with their families 
and with the people around them, children as well 
as adults. The text of the book should be very help- 
ful to parents of blind children, as well as to all 
those who are interested in blind children, person- 
ally and professionally. The photographs which 
form a most important and integral part of the 
book are well selected and well reproduced, making 
the book an appealing and attractive publication. 
Some of the pictures are of a poignant beauty. One 
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To be published this spring— 


Mental Retardation: Readings and Resources 


Edited by Jerome H. Rothstein, San Francisco State College 


This book of 55 articles, bound together by the editor’s excellent intro- 


ductory notes, concentrates primarily on material published within the 


past five years. A wealth of special resource material includes lists of 


films and materials on mental retardation, lists of curriculum guides for 


educable and trainable mentally retarded children, and reading lists for 


parents of retarded children. 1961, 608 pp., $5.75 tentative 


The Exceptional Child: 
A Book of Readings 


James F. Magary 
University of Southern California 


John Eichorn 
Indiana University 


“Includes exceptionally well selected 
readings with emphasis on a larger num- 
ber of briefer selections than is found 
in some other such books. The brief 
summary paragraph at the beginning 
of each section serves to stimulate 
critical reading.” Melita H. Oden, Stan- 
ford University 1960, 574 pp., $5.50 











Educating the Gifted: 


A Book of Readings 


Joseph L. French 
University of Missouri 


“A source of stimulating material gath- 
ered together in one place; puts the 
student in touch not only with a variety 
of programs for the gifted, but also with 
a variety of educational points of view.” 
Urban H. Fleege, De Paul University 
1959, 570 pp., $5.50 











Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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of those could very well have replaced the photo of 
an unhappy and distressed blind child used on the 
cover of the book which is negative in its effect on 
the onlooker and surely not representative of the 
spirit of the book. With this reservation which con- 
cerns the cover only and not the content, the re- 
viewer recommends most warmly Marietta B. Spen- 
cer’s Blind Children in Family and Community.— 


Berthold Lowenfeld, California School for the Blind 


FENTON, JOSEPH. A curriculum focus for the 
child with cerebral palsy and mental retardation. 
Report of the Metropolitan Regional Study Group 
Ill of New York. Albany: The Study Group, 1960. 


50 pages. 

This report, which concerns itself with the edu- 
cation of children with cerebral palsy who have 
physical limitations and are mentally retarded, was 
prepared by the study group chairmen, Frances P. 
Connor, Mary E. Harnett, and 12 study group par- 
ticipants. The report was prepared because of the 
continued evidence in recent years that a large pro- 
portion of children with cerebral palsy have multi- 
ple handicaps related to defective speech, hearing, 
vision, and mental retardation, and because teachers 
of physically handicapped children have not, in the 
past, been required to have courses in the area of 
mental retardation. One of its values is that teachers 
are given a fundamental concept which can be used 
as a basis for developing a curriculum that will 
benefit each child in accordance with his physical 
and mental ability. This report, with its focus on 
curriculum, and an emphasis on the school’s func- 
tion in the education and training of these children, 
is a culmination of the efforts of one of 10 regional 
study groups sponsored by the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, Division of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices, New York State Education Department. It was 
printed through the courtesy of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations of New York State. 

In order to benefit the classroom teacher, and to 
make clear the reasons for special training for such 
children, the definition of mental retardation as 
given by the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency is further deliniated. Throughout the re- 
port, two goals are stressed: (a) communication 
with the environment; and (2) physical-personal 
self-reliance, within the environment. Chapters are 
devoted to the first years of life; the pre-nursery 
school program; the nursery school program; the 
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kindergarten-primary program; the school program 
for the older mentally retarded cerebral palsied 
child; and the program for the adolescent and adult 
individual. 

Suggestions of concrete methods and materials 
are given in an orderly procedure, with the purpose 
being that of helping to establish concepts of form, 
size, taste, odors, sounds, the thermic sense. and the 
visual and tactile quality of materials for the child 
throughout his early years. Programs for older 
children continue to emphasize such skills as those 
involved in personal self-care, communication skills, 
physical independence, and social relationships. 
Certain standards of ethical and moral behavior are 
also suggested. In addition to the continued develop- 
ment of the aims of the program as established for 
the individual’s earlier years, the emphasis in the 
program for the adolescent and adult individual is 
on pre-vocation, vocation, and vocational training. 
At this level, a realistic preparation of the adolescent 
and young adult for the alternatives open to him 
in his postschool environment is also stressed. How- 
ever, there has been no intent on the part of the 
contributors to suggest in any way that the materials 
given represent a complete program. 

Conclusions are in the form of questions, some of 
which might suggest further study and investigation. 
These questions deal with: (a) training and prepa- 
ration for teachers for this highly specialized area of 
special education; (b) specific curricular ap- 
proaches for these youngsters, and the need for 
more careful consideration and study; (c) the role 
of the school administration, classroom teacher. 
physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, and various 
therapists in their work with parents; and (d) the 
improvement and development of a program of fol- 
low-up and guidance of the adult multi-handicapped 
individual. 

Several appendices are given, the first of which 
gives an outline of the scope of the educational pro- 
gram and the facilities needed. This is a well pre- 
pared outline. The next three appendices deal with 
(a) examples of activities as “Sources of Meaning- 
ful Sensory Experiences,” (b) Montessori types of 
materials, and (c) Montessori apparatus which 
lends itself to independent work by children who are 
cerebral palsied. The last appendix gives an exam- 
ple of a unit illustrating adaptations of activities 
at the primary level.—Lyndall D. Zimmerman, 


Springfield, (Ill.) Public Schools 
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WILLIAM C. STOKOE, JR. The calculus of struc- 
ture. Washington, D. C.: Gallaudet College, 1960. 
92 pages. $2. 


Described as a “Manual for College Students 
of English,” this book is in fact a unique publica- 
tion, one intended primarily for use with deaf 
college students, and, secondarily, by “others whose 
native tongue is not English.” 


The uniqueness of this volume arises out of the 
fact it is the first serious attempt to apply the 
methodology and terminology of linguistics to a 
field offering a maximum of obstacles to their suc- 
cessful application—the language-learning problem 


of the deaf. 


Linguistics, or the scientific study of language, 
is still a highly analytical discipline. It has been 
only in recent years that linguistics has begun to 
influence language teaching in general. Especially 
has this been true in the teaching of English to 
foreign-born students, in which case it has been 
“organized into a satisfactory system for teaching, 
implemented with adequate practice material.” 


Many differences exist between the linguistic and 
grammatical approach to language. For instance, 
the classification of words by a grammarian and 
a linguist will differ markedly. The aphorism: 
“Structure determines meaning,” is intended to 
stress the fact that referential or dictionary mean- 
ing is subject to many exceptions and variations. 
Compared with the approach of the grammarian, 
that of the linguist is much closer to the realities 
of language. It seems to be only a question of time 
until the older methods are either superseded or 
modified. 

A primary consideration is in order in any 
attempt to evaluate this text. Dr. Stokoe uses a 
variety of symbols to indicate facts about language. 
Thus, in dealing with the vexed problem inflection 
of nouns and verbs to express number, possession, 
and agreement, he uses phonemonic symbols. He 
devises or borrows a number of alphabetical sym- 
bols for words. And he uses frames for testing 
parts of sentences in order to keep one part of the 
sentence constant and the other variable. Finally 
he uses word-symbols, frames, and structural sym- 
bols in combination. 


Symbols have been used in teaching language 
to the deaf for many years. Previously, however, 
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LOOK 


READ 
LEARN 


MELMONT BOOKS 


SELECTIVE, INDIVIDUALIZED 


READING 
MATERIALS 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels 
are carefully integrated with broad concepts. 


Clear readable type and generous margins 
make the text inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most part, supple- 
ments the school program. Entertaining 
treatment induces children to acquire in- 
creased knowledge of many subjects. 


Iustrations are intriguing and informative. 


The contemporary scene and its activities are 
intensely fascinating to children. In the main, 
Melmont books present facts from the world 
of reality in a manner to make it fun for the 
child to LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books 
for examination without risk. Look before you 
buy. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to con- 
tent and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science Curriculum 
Guides and Complete Catalog upon request. 


MELMONT cit ns 


QUAN Uh 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. @ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








AN ASSURANCE POLICY 


This Policy Assures That: 


Teachers using Judy Materials do a better job 
in helping children learn because 


A. JUDY MATERIALS ALLOW MORE TIME 
FOR BETTER TEACHING: 


|. are ready-made visual manipulative teach- 
ing tools 
2. provide for many approaches to teaching 


3. serve a wide range of individual differences 


B. JUDY MATERIALS MAKE LEARNING A 
LASTING, SATISFYING EXPERIENCE: 
1. provide interest, challenge, motivation, 
enrichment 
2. encourage creativity 


3. insure good work habits 


Write for complete catalog ... see this policy in action. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St. Dept. EC-3 Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
these were mainly a sort of grammatical shorthand. 
Dr. Stokoe uses symbols more in a linguistic sense. 

Symbolology, however, has to be learned. To 
be useful it has to be understood clearly and used 
with confidence. For this reason it is assumed that 
the text represents only a starting point and that 
in actual use a great deal of practice material is 
provided, both on the recognition and production 
levels. 

The above statement is not intended to be deroga- 
tory. Even without the above material, Dr. Stokoe 
offers a surprising number of insights into the 
nature of language structure—insights that should 
be especially valuable to the careful and patient 
student who expects to teach language to the deaf. 
Dr. Stokoe is especially effective in developing the 
idea of equivalence. 

No doubt experience and study will develop fur- 
ther fruitful procedures based on linguistic prin- 
ciples. This text is a first step in this direction. 
Before the symbolology of linguists can be useful 
in teaching language to the deaf, it will be neces- 
sary for teachers of the deaf to become much more 
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There IS an answer... 
for ALL ages! 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons 
from infancy to maturity* 


Older retarded persons: 21 years and over 
Retarded children: infancy to 21 years 
Emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents: 8 to I8 years 


FOR a detailed catalogue describing 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both 


text and photographs, write to 
MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
Dept. H-O 
P. O. Box 4008 
Austin 51, Texas 
Paul L. White, M. D., 
Medical and Psychiatric Director 


oD FLIED co | 


Austin and San Marcos, Texas 
Founded in 1940 
Six separate resident centers 
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familiar with linguistics than they are at present. 
Certainly a greater familiarity with this field is to 
be highly desired. In this sense, Dr. Stokoe has 
brought original thinking and a fresh approach to 
the problem of language teaching with the deaf. 


—James N. Orman, Illinois School for the Deaf. 


MATERIALS RECEIVED 


Editor’s Note: The following published materials have been re- 
ceived recently at Council headquarters. There has been no 
opportunity to evaluate and review them, but they are pre- 
sented here with prices and addresses (where possible) for 
your information. 


Canadian Association for Retarded Children. The pro- 
ceedings of the third conference on mental retardation, 
September 14-16, 1960, Montreal, Quebec. Toronto: The 
Association, 1960. 128 p. (Mimeo.) 


Carlson, Bernice Wells, and Ginglend, David R. Play 
activities for the retarded child. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 
Press, 1961. 224 p. ($4.) 


(Continued on page 406) 
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BETTER SCHOOLS throughout the World 
use WARREN PATENTED GATED COMPRESSION 
AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 





through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE: TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


“FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM 





The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 
Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syliable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


ELA Le 


rae 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. +» CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


CONTINENTAL 
Preprinted 


(Continued from page 404) 


Conference of Rehabilitation Centers and Facilities, Inc. 
Selected papers. Eighth Annual Workshop, December 4-8, 
1959, New York City. Evanston, Ill.: The Conference, 1960. 
20 p. ($1.) 




















1 5 TITLES prepared specifically 


os or exceptional children - slow learners - 
Everett, Samuel (Ed.). Programs for the gifted: a case f t 

book in secondary education. 15th Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 299 


for use in regular classes or in special classes. 


NUMBER CONCEPTS—tLevel 1 MEASUREMENT—Level 1 






» ($5.50). 
NUMBER CONCEPTS—tLevel 2 MEASUREMENT—Level 2 
NUMBER CONCEPTS—tLevel 3 MEASUREMENT—Level 3 
Garry, Ralph J., and Ascarelli, Anna. Teaching topo- U. S$. MONEY—tLevel 1 TIME—Level 1 
graphical orientation and spatial orientation to congenitally U. S. MONEY—Level 2 TIME—Level 2 
blind children. Journal of Education, December 1960, 143, U. S$. MONEY—Level 3 TIME—Level 3 
No. 2, 48 p. (Available from Boston University School of 
Education, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass.) USEFUL LANGUAGE—tLevel 1 
USEFUL LANGUAGE—tevel 2 
USEFUL LANGUAGE—tLevel 3 
Johnson, Wendell. Stuttering and what eg can do aes © Witte for FREE Demonuidtion Caitalos 
it. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961. 208 Wideitad tht teat een! af each book. 
p. ($3.95). 





THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 






(Continued on next page) 


A LEADER IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


A modern campus laboratory school and 
the contemporary philosophy of a dis- 
HORACE H. RACKHAM tinguished faculty affords you the oppor- 


SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION tunity to gain practical as well as 
theoretical experience in all areas of 


eastern michigan special education. 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 


university leading to certification in special edu- 


cation and occupational therapy and to 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN the Bachelor’s and Master's degrees. 








Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director 
of Special Education and Occupational 
Therapy, EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVER- 
SITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Lampard, Marie T. The art work of deaf children. Re- New York State Commission for the Blind. A guide for 
printed from American Annals of the Deaf, 1960, 105, parents of a preschool blind child. New York: State De- 
419-423, ($.25) partment of Social Welfare, Commission for the Blind, 1960. 


(Available for parents of blind children in New York State 
: and for professional workers concerned with visually handi- 
McCauley, W. Alfred. The blind person as a college capped youngsters from The New York State Department 


teacher. ‘ Vocational Series No. 4. New York: American of Social Welfare, 270 Broadway, New York 7, New York.) 
Foundation for the Blind, 1961. 88 p. ($1.) : y 
(Please turn the page) 
SUMMIT 
and 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


HUNT UT 





Il 


jointly offer training programs for 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 
and 
TEACHERS OF DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 


HIATT 


For descriptive brochure and information about 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


WRITE: Dr. Edward Waterhouse, Director 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
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3 th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 


April 4-8, 1961 
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HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: THE STATLER HILTON, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A TALE OF 
LOVE AND 
COURAGE 


by 
Margaret Arbore Berg 


WEDNESDAY’S 
CHILD 


Sometimes nostalgic, often hu- 
morous, always tender, this is the 
story of a very special family with 
avery special mother and one very 
special child. Told by Ivy, the twin 
sister of Rose—unable to speak 
or walk from birth, there is drama 
here in everyday things and in a 
family always living a little for the 
star-crossed child and the mother 
who struggled to make Rose “a 
little more normal.” Destined to 
be remembered, $3.50 


is 


At all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Dept. EC 


' 
Muhlenberg Press, 2900 Queen Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
Please send me copies of Wednesday's Child at 
$3.50 per copy. 


i 
Address 
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Diack, Hunter. Reading and the Psychology of percep- 
tion. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 155 p. ($6.) 


Doctor, Powrie V. Deafness in the 20th century. Re- 
printed from a supplement to the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican, Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
November-December, 1959. (Reprint available from Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, 
D. C. $.25) 


Hartshorn, William C. Music for the academically talented 
student in the secondary school. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1960. 128 p. (Single copies, $1.50) 


(Continued on next page) 
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OPENINGS for teachers of Special Education, 
either fully qualified or provisionally quali- 
fied. 


Areas include: Trainable Retarded, Edu- 

cable Retarded, Brain Damaged, Slow Learn- 

| ing, Emotionally Disturbed, Aurally Handi- 

capped, and Blind and Partially Sighted. 

Salary schedule from $4700 to $7450 de- 
pendent upon training and experience. 


Please address replies to: MR. PAT DISKIN, Coordinator, 
Dept. of Physical and Mental Health, Clark County School 
District, P. 0. Box 551, Las Vegas, Nevada. 








SPEECH THERAPY 


Riddle-A-Rhyme is a new series of 8 color 
filmstrips designed to overcome language 
and articulation difficulty. Set of 

8 color filmstrips and teachers $30.00 


manual ; 





Correlated for use with these filmstrips, or 
independently in School or at home: A com- 
pletely different kind of LOTTO GAME— 
Riddle-A-Rhyme Lotto— interesting, amusing 


and informative. $] 0.80 


A carton of 12 games 
Order on approval from: 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica 35, New York 
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Ontario School Inspectors’ Association. Education of the 
gifted. 14th Yearbook of the Association. Toronto: The 
Copp Clark Publishing Co. Ltd., 1958. 195 p. 


Summer 


1961 


DUCATION 


Paschal, Elizabeth. Encouraging the excellent: Special 
programs for gifted and talented students. New York: The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1960. 80 p. 


Sprung, Minnie B. Braille book of tests. Philadelphia: 
Overbrook School for the Blind, 1961. 82 p. 


—Administration 
—Audiology 
—Adaptive Phys. Ed. 
—Crippled Children 


Torrance, E. Paul (Ed.). Talent and education: present 
status and future directions. The Modern School Practices 
Series, No. 4. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960. 210 p. ($4.50). 


—Gifted 

—Guidance 

—Mental Retardation 
—Psych. Exceptional Child 
—Rehabilitation 
—Research Techniques 
—Seminars 

—Speech Correction 


Waetjen, Walter B. (Ed.) Human variability and learning. 
Papers and reports from the Fifth Curriculum Research 
Institute. Washington: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1961. 88 p. ($1.50) 


Intersession—June 12-June 30 
6 Week Session—July 5-Aug. 12 





CEC Convention Goers 
Make your leave plans now! Assure yourself of Write: DR. JAMES D. BEABER, Coordinator, 
accommodations at the headquarters hotel by filling Education of Exceptional Children, School of 
out and mailing the reservation form in the Febru- Education, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
ary Bulletin to the Statler Hilton in Detroit. Virginia. 


IN THE SHADOW OF MONTICELLO 








PRECISION 
INSTRUMENTS 


for TESTING 
and TRAINING 
the AURALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Write for illustrated literature on the 
complete line of Ambco audiometers 
and auditory training instruments. 
CLIP AND MAIL, TODAY! 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


HE AMBCO, Inc. Dept. EC-2 





902 (TTB) 










FULLY TRANSISTORIZED SCREENING AUDIOMETER 
Designed especially for the audiometrist or 
nurse in schools, public health service, insti- 
tutions or industry...fast, accurate individual 
or group testing...exclusive, silent Photroi* 
tone interrupter...modular design printed 
circuitry... AC powered... portable. 





TRANSISTORIZED TRUE BINAURAL TRAINER Two 
channel provide true binaural hearing for 
classroom or home use...individual micro- 
phones, amplifiers and volume controls to 
balance output to each ear. Transistorized 
circuitry and battery power for lightweight 
portability. 













MODEL (-& 


1400 













OTOMETER* Preferred by otologists and schools 
for fast, accurate air conduction screening 
and threshold testing... battery powered, 
lightweight and portable...exceeds all appro- 
priate specifications of American Standards 
Association. 


JUNIOR TRANSISTORIZED MONAURAL TRAINER 
For classroom or home training. Printed cir- 
cuitry of replaceable module design...AC 
powered ...operates one to ten binaural head- 
sets...three-speed record player. 
















J 1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. ; 1222 West Washington Boulevard 
gNAne—____— I AA BCoO Los Angeles 7, California 
are ' inc. Richmond 7-5131 

Ecity __ZONE___STATE 


== oe oe ee ee se ee es es es es es E*Trade Mark Registered 





A TEACHING METHOD 
FOR BRAIN-INJURED AND 
HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN 


William M. Cruickshank, Frances A. Bentzen, Frederick 
H. Ratzeburg, and Mirian Tannhauser 


A demonstration-pilot study conducted in the 
schools of Montgomery County, Maryland, with 
experimental and control groups of. brain-injured 
and hyperactive children, is reported in this in- 


FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








LEARNING PERFORMANCE OF 
RETARDED AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


G. Orville Johnson, Kathryn Blake 


This is a thorough research study report on 
learning performance, the result of many and 
varied tests with normal and retarded children. 
Already proving indispensable for those working 
in the Special Education field. 








valuable book. Actual patterns and diagrams of 
the teaching materials used are included. 


650 pages, illustrations, tables. 1961 $7.95 


234 pages, illustrations, tables. 1960 $5.00 


OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION BOOKS 


SPEECH AFTER LARYNGECTOMY 
Louis M. Dicarlo, Walter M. Amster, Gilbert R. Herer, 184 pages $4.00 


PERCEPTION AND CEREBRAL PALSY 
William M. Cruickshank, Harry V. Bice, Norman E. Wallen. 123 pages $5.00 


ATTITUDES OF EDUCATORS TOWARD EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Norris G. Haring, George G. Stern, William M. Cruickshank. 238 pages $5.00 


SERVICES TO BLIND CHILDREN IN NEW YORK STATE 
William M. Cruickshank, Matthew J. Trippe. 525 pages $5.00 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 87, University Station, Syracuse 10, New York 


Rainbow Rhythms —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhymes. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 
imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 
and rhythm movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Instruction Bookiets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These recordings may be used in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST NEED 
TEACHERS, CONSULTANTS, 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


for excellent public school special education 
programs—all fields. Good salaries — Cali- 
fornia average (1960-61) : $6505.00 


HALL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Dept. E, 131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


Changing Your Address? 


e To insure delivery of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, notify 
CEC of any change in your mailing address at least 
five weeks in advance. 


e Send your change of address notice to: 
Membership and Sales Unit, 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


e Include the mailing label from your journal wrapper 
for ready identification. 





_ CEG RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS — 


e Research studies from various areas of exceptionality with 
first two in area of mental retardation. 


e Three or four to be published annually; two issues now 
available at single copy rate ($2) or at reduced rates by 
subscription. 


No. 1 FAMILY CRISIS AND THE RETARDED CHILD 
by Bernard Farber, William Jenne, and Romolo Toigo 


A scientific investigation dealing with the factors involved 
in parents’ decision to institutionalize their child. 


No. 2 PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING TRAINABLE CHILDREN 
by Margaret Hudson 


An exploratory study of teaching techniques as they relate 
to such factors as class size, homogeneity, successful teaching, 
etc. 


Single copy $2. Subscription (Series A, Nos. 1-5) $9. 
Subscription (Series A & B—Nos. 1-10) $16. 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








R4ateeé coun scioo1 





One of the outstanding small schools in this coun- 
try in the field of special education for the slow 
learner and the educable retarded child. Indi- 
vidualized academic instruction, excellent social 
training in a happy, cheerful environment. Voca- 
tional preparation, warm home atmosphere, full 
psychiatric services. 

Fine modern physical facilities include a swim- 
ming pool, shop, gym, farm, 110 acres of grounds. 
Year round program with summer camp and 
school. Coeducational, ages 6-18. Capacity for 50 
children. Established 1954. 


P i r " 
lease write for brochure Leonard E, Zneimer, Dir. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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National Society for 
Crippled ne oe and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


WANTED 
SPEECH CONSULTANT 


State-wide speech correction program for crippled 
children. 

Salary—open. 

Masters Degree desirable. 

APPLY—Arthur S. Taylor, Personnel Officer 


Health & Welfare Department 
Augusta, Maine 


411 








NOW AVAILABLE— 


A PAST PRESIDENT PIN 
(or lapel button) 





DESIGNED FOR PAST PRESIDENTS OF CEC 


—CHAPTERS 
—FEDERATIONS 
—DIVISIONS 


e@ AN ATTRACTIVE GIFT WHICH OWNER WILL WEAR PROUDLY 
e@ A BADGE OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP x 

| @ AN EXCELLENT WAY TO EXPRESS APPRECIATION FOR OFFICER'S SERVICE 
@ AVAILABLE WITH OR WITHOUT LIFE MEMBER INSIGNIA 

| @ PERSON'S NAME AND DATE OF OFFICE ENGRAVED ON BACK 


PRICE: $ 8.50 (plain) 
$10.00 (with life member tab) 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—ALLOW 8—10 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


TO: MEMBERSHIP UNIT, THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASH. 6, D. C. 


PLEASE PLAGE THE FOLLOWING Gaon FOR 


PIN 
with ( without) LIFE MEMBERSHIP TAB 
_....BUTTON 
ENGRAVING: lle Siecle tng chs mien 
(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 
NAME OF PAST PRES... i ls ie gc ae aac SNES NY UD nner ta ee 
ADDRESS eect es ie ee ee meme eeae | a a PN aa eee eh 


PUTT TOTOUO Sn iain a aa rent ee 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Below is the fourth alphabetical install- 
ment of persons appointed by their respective chapters 
to help communicate ideas and suggestions from the 
CEC membership to the journal office. Last Dec., in 
this space, we listed JOURNAL ASSISTANTS Phillips 
through Trezise. 


JOURNAL ASSISTANTS 
CORLETT, SUSIE, Mile Hi Chapter, Colorado 


JAMBECK, HELEN, Minneapolis Chapter, Minnesota 
MANGAN, JOHN F., Bergen County Chapter, New Jersey 
TALLANT, JOSEPHINE B., Oilbelt Chapter, Texas 
WARNER, DONALD, Omaha Chapter, Nebraska 

WEBER, ELMER, Evansville Chapter, Indiana 

WHEELER, SARAH, Pioneer Chapter, West Virginia 
WEIMER, LOIS, Alamo Chapter, Texas 

WHITAKER, LEON, Grambling-Ruston Chapter, Louisiana 
WILEY, JOHN H., Lincoln Chapter, Nebraska 
WINSLOW, MADGE S., Tidewater Chapter, Virginia 
WOODS, BETTY, Central Nebraska Chapter, Nebraska 


CEC DETROIT CONVENTION 


39th Annual International Meeting 


co-sponsor: MICHIGAN FEDERATED CHAPTERS OF CEC 
host chapter: Detroit 


Theme: Professional Standards in the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


SECTION MEETINGS 
TOURS 

VISITATIONS 

MEAL FUNCTIONS 


e@ WORKSHOPS 

@ RESEARCH CLINIC 
e GENERAL SESSIONS 
e EXHIBITS 


All of the above, plus outstanding speakers 
and panelists, plus the chance to see old 
friends and make new ones, are yours at this 
39th annual convention! 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW! 
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Latest reference, in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, to these topics 


For Your Information 


INFORMATION INDEX 


may be found as follows: 
Advances to State Federation: March ’61, p. 390ff. 
Annual Membership Report: March ’61, p. 390ff. 


Annual Treasurer’s Report: Oct. ’60. 


Board of Trustees: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 


CEC Conventions: March ’61, cover 2. 
Chapter Activity Report: March 60, p. 357. 
Constitutional Revisions: May ’60, p. 449ff. 
Fall Regional: March ’61, cover 2. 
Headquarter’s Staff, cover 2. 


Methods of Appointment to Membership and Nominations Committees 
and Election to Governing Board: Oct. ’60, p. 108ff. 


Membership Cycle for Same: Oct. '60, p. 108ff. 

Nomination Procedures for CEC Officers: Oct. '60, p. 108ff. 
Officers of Divisions: Sept. '60, cover 3. 

Research Monograph Committee: Sept. 60, cover 3. 


Provincial and State Governing Board Members: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 


Publication Board: Sept. ’60, cover 3. 
Resolutions: May ’60, p. 480. 
Special Publications Committee: Sept. '60, cover 3. 
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